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OSCAR SERLIN presents CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


Made into a play by 
HOWARD LINDSAY & RUSSEL CROUSE 
NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE 
CHICAGO — BLACKSTONE THEATRE 
PHILADELPHIA — WALNUT ST. THEATRE 




















KATHARINE CORNELL 
THe Doctor’s DILEMMA 


by BERNARD SHAW 
with 
RAYMOND MASSEY 


Staged by GUTHRIE McCLINTIC 


SHUBERT THEATRE, W. 44th St., Eves. $1.10 to $3.30 
MATS. Wed. and Saf. $1.10 to $2.75. Circle 6-5990 




















“TERRIFIC” WHIPPLE, World-Tele. 


GEORGE ABBOTT'S 
Musical Comedy Hit 


Book by JOHN O’HARA 


RODGERS & HART Songs 


with 
VIVIENNE SEGAL - GENE KELLY 
JACK DURANT - JUNE HAVOC 


BARRYMORE Theatre, W. 47th ST., New York City 











240,017 Persons from 48 States 
HAVE SEEN THE MOST THRILLING 
LOVE STORY ON ANY STAGE: 


Helen Craig i 


HARRY WAGSTAFF GRIBBLE’S Production 
of ELMER HARRIS’ 


JOHNNY BELINDA 


LONGACRE THEATRE 
48th STREET, WEST of BROADWAY 
CIRCLE 6-6454 
Evgs. Incl. Sunday, 8:40. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:40. 














See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of thuse that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of upening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue 
marked*, 


are 


ON THE BOARDS 
JOHNNY BELINDA (Sept. 78) Elmer 


Harris’ rural drama involving a deaf-mute, 
enriched by Helen Craig’s silent but glow- 
ing performance. Produced and staged by 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble. 


CHARLEY’S AUNT (Oct. 17) celebrates a 
48th birthday with a giddy and spirited 
revival directed by Joshua Logan, with 
José Ferrer in high fettle play ing the lead. 


PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 30) finds Ethel 
Merman zestful and debonair in a gay 
Cole Porter score with cheerfully raucous 
interludes by Rags Ragland, dances by 
Robert Alton, décor and costumes by 
Raoul Péne Iu Bois — all under B. G. 
De Sylva’s magic wand. 


THE CORN IS GREEN (Nov. 26) by 
Emlyn Williams tells of a Welsh boy’s 
education in terms of a gay and moving 
drama. Ethel Barrymore wins honors in a 
role demanding depth and sincerity, sup- 
ported by Richard Waring. Directed and 
produced by Herman Shunilin. 





| OLD ACQUAINTANCE (Dec. 23) provides 
Jane Cowl and Peggy Wood with an op- 
portunity to display their brilliant gifts 
in a witty comedy of modern manners by 
John Van Druten directed by Auriol Lee 
and produced by Dwight Deere Wiman. 


| PAL JOEY (Dec. 25) raffish goings-on of the 
fabulous John O'Hara hoofer turned into 
an unusual musical show by the combined 
efforts of George Abbott, Rodgers and 
Hart, Jo Mielziner and Robert Alton. 
| Gene Kelly excellent as the agile and 
amorous Joey. 


When writing to advertise 


rs please mention THEATRE ARTS 







MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26) beg 
and hilarious comedy set in the Greenas 
Village basement ‘studio’ of the ¢ 
whose adventures were originally regogig 
by Ruth McKenney. George Kayfes 
spins the Chodorov and Fields ser; 
success, with Shirley Booth in high fe 





MEET THE PEOPLE (Dec. 25) fy 
topical and satiric revue by the Hollywe 
Theatre Alliance with a cast of young, 
in song and dance. 


FLIGHT TO THE WEST (Dee. 30) gy 
Rice sets his absorbing discussion of ef 
ing ideals and events on a transatlamp 
clipper. Good talk and excellent acting! 
the Playwrights’ Company's second gm 
duction. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jag, 
homicide becomes _ side-splitting 
when Josephine Hull and Jean Adairg 
involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph 


Kesselring’s mad plot. 


MR. AND MRS. NORTH (Jan. 13 @ 
engaging Norths, created by the Le 
ridges and dramatized by Owen Dave 
Jr., are hilariously mixed up in a spot@ 
crime and detection. 


LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 23) Vat 
Hart’s play with music, with Gert 
Lawrence radiant as the psychoanalyal 
lady, singing Ira Gershwin's gay lym 
to Kurt Weill’s adroit music on Hagy 


Horner’s kaleidoscopic stage. 


CRAZY WITH THE 
Willie Howard, in a series of hilarios 
sketches, highlights a revue in whid 
Luella Gear shares billing honors. 


HEAT (Jan. % 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN (Feb. 1h 
Francis Swann makes innocuous sportd 
the troubles of young actors looking ff 
jobs. Alexander Kirkland directs a grow 
of typical aspirants. 


CLAUDIA (Feb. 72) tells a simple sty 
of human relations with skill, humor a 
emotion. Directed by the author, Rew 
Franken, it is excellently performed § 
a cast including Frances Starr, Dorothy 
McGuire as Claudia, and Donald Cook. 


*THE DOCTOR'S DILEMMA (Mar. 1 
Katharine Cornell revival, with sceney 
by Donald Oenslager and costumes bf 
Motley. Staging, Guthrie McClintic. Pe 
ducer, Katharine Cornell. 


MY FAIR LADIES (Mar. 23) by Arthurk 
Jarrett and Marcel Klauber, with Betty 
Furness, Celeste Holm, Herbert Yosta 
Russell Hardie in the cast. Scenery, We 


son Barratt. Staged by Al Lewis, @} 


producer with Max Siegel. 


*NATIVE SON (Mar. 24) dramatizationty 
Paul Green and Richard Wright of @ 
latter's novel, with Canada Lee as Bigtt 
Thomas. Staged by Orson Welles, @ 
producer with John Houseman. 
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: TWELFTH NIGHT 








RLFRED de AGRE, J, events | 
Wired Who Vorthe 


py OWEN DAVIS, from the Lockridge Stories 


PEGGY CONKLIN ALBERT HACKETT 


“Mest Attractive Couple on Broadway” 


BELASCO THEATRE, 44th Street E. of B'way 
Eves. aa. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:40. 














“First completely gay comedy of the 
season.” — Atkinson, Times 


MAX GORDON presents 


MY SISTER 
EILEEN 


A New Comedy by 
JOSEPH FIELDS and 
JEROME CHODOROV 
Based on the Stories by 

RUTH McKENNEY 

Staged by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


BILTMORE THEATRE 


47th Street W. of Broadway 
Eves. 8:40. Matinees: Wed. 


CI 6-9353 
and Sat. 2:40 
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The Theatre Guild and Gilbert Miller present 


HELEN MAURICE 
HAYES EVANS 


in William Shakespeare's comedy 















KK 


— BURNS MANTLE, 
Daily News 





A PLAY BY PAUL GREEN 
and RICHARD WRIGHT 


MERCURY PRODUCTION 


t’ ORSON WELLES 


ST. JAMES Theatre, 44th St., W. of B'way 
Eves, ine. Sunday 8:40. Mots. Set. & Sun. 2:40 
‘erformence on. 











See for Yourself (continued) 


WATCH ON THE RHINE (April 7) by 
Lillian Hellman, with Lucile Watson, Paul 
Lukas and Mady Christians in the cast. 
Scenery by Boris Aronson. Staged and 
produced by Herman Shumlin. 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE (April 4) second 
edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy Baxter, 
the Four Bruises and LeVerne as hold- 
overs, and Betty Atkinson among the 
newcomers. Sets and costumes by Norman 
Bel Geddes. Staging, Gene Snyder. Pro- 
ducers, Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz. 


Gilbert Murray version and an experi- 
mental Theatre production, with Dame 
May Whitty and Margaret Webster in the 
cast. Incidental score by Lehman Engel, 
choreography by Felicia Sorel; staging, 
Margaret Webster. 


— and Looking Backward 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28, 1940) 
Victor Moore in top form, William Gaxton 
going strong, Vera Zorina at her most 
graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind's show 
to Irving Berlin music riots happily 
through a sufficiently fictitious New Or- 
leans. 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23, 1940) Alan 
Dinehart in a four-authored farce imported 
from Hollywood. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) 
Clarence Day’s beguiling book turned 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts 
Father to Dorothy Stickney's Vinnie. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
(Oct. 16, 1939) Kaufman and Hart's 
excoriating take-off on Alexander Wooll- 
cott, as performed by Monty Woolley 
supported by a giddy cast, provides a 
riotous evening in the theatre. 


1940 version of Olsen and 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933) life among 
the Georgia crackers, now in seventh year. 


CLOSED 


*FIVE ALARM WALTZ (Mar. 13-15) 





* | GABRIELLE (Mar. 25-26) 


| 


| *THEY WALK ALONE (Mar. 12-29) 
YOUR LOVING SON (A pril 3-5) 
THE TALLEY METHOD (Feb. 23—A pril 12) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


comedy by Laura and S. J. Perelman, with 


Brent. Producer, Courtney Burr. 


THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE, a comedy by 
William Saroyan, staged and produced 
by the author with Samuel Leve set. 


THE LAST ROUND, by Carl Zuckmayer 
and Fritz Kortner, translated from the 
German by Ruth Langner, with Dudley 
Digges. Staging, Worthington Miner. Pro- 
ducer, Theatre Guild. 
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THE TROJAN WOMEN (April 78) in the 


NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26,°1938) | 
Johnson's 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. | 





THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS, a 


Boris Aronson set and staging by Romney 




















HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE present 


A New Comedy by JOSEPH KESSELRING 


Staged by BRETAIGNE WINDUST 
Setting by RAYMOND SOVEY 


FULTON THEATRE west 46th St., New York 


Evenings, 8:40. Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 2:40 
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“AN INSPIRATION” — Mantle, News 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


In a Musical Play 


“LADY IN THE DARK" 


ALVIN THEA. — Matinees Wed. & Sat. 
















“A HILARIOUS COMEDY” 
— WATTS , Herald Tribune 


“THE MAN WHO 
CAME 1to DINNER” 


with MONTY WOOLLEY 
MUSIC BOX THEA. — Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 



























OLSEN and JOHNSON'S Never Stoppin’ 


HELLT-POPPIN. 


Ath Year 


WINTER GARDEN, Broadway & 50th St. 
Evenings (including Sunday) at 8:30 
Evenings $1.10 —$3.30 (except Sat.) 
Matinee Set. & Sun., $1.10-$2.20 











“THE BEST NEW AMERICAN 


PLAY OF THE SEASON.” 
— Richard Watts, Jr. 


Herald Tribune 
ee JOHN GOLDEN 


HAS eA 

FRANKEN 
“| was more deeply touched 
than | have been by any pley 


all season.”” —Sidney Whipple, 
WORLD TELEGRAM. 


BOOTH THEATRE 2" sxcedwey 


Mon. thru Set. eves. & Mats. Wed. & Set. 
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CANADA LEE as Bigger Thomas in the Orson Welles production of Native 
Son, dramatized by the novel’s author, Richard Wright, and Paul Green. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


EN ROUTE BY PICTURE AND 
WORD—SEND-OFF FOR THE 
EXPERIMENTAL THEATRE 


HERE are no distant lands any more. 

All men are neighbors, whether it be 
friendship or the bombing plane that 
makes them so. At a time when actual 
travel is difficult and in many cases im- 
possible, it becomes all the more neces- 
sary to take to the open road by means 
of pictures and words. Mexico and Ire- 
land, Cambodia and Argentina, Brazil 
and the U.S.S.R. can be covered in a 
single jaunt. The imagination can travel 
backwards in time to the London of other 
days and to ancient Egypt four thousand 
years ago. And from such a trip one 
comes back with the truth, newly re- 
freshed, that in theatre, as in all the other 
arts, men find themselves one. The spir- 
itual substance of good neighborliness is 
already there; it needs only a more solid 
and permanent home in which to abide. 


XPERIMENT is an exciting word; it 
looks toward the future while chal- 
lenging past and present. It demands of 
its practitioner imagination, patience 
and an infinite capacity for taking pains. 
The launching of the Experimental 
Theatre through the joint efforts of the 








(courtesy American-British Art Center) 


THE circus with its gay colors and 
bold outlines has always been a 
favorite subject for the painter. The 
Cirque Médrano at which Desmond 
Harmsworth drew the figure of Col- 
leano above has been the happy 
hunting ground of artists for gener- 
ations. So it is not surprising to find 
modern painters as different in their 
origins and techniques as Georges 
Rouault, Boris Aronson, Mariano 
Andred and Kenneth Hartwell mak- 
ing their own particular comments 
on the circus in other pages of this 
magazine; or to find Harry Horner, 
the designer of Lady in the Dark, 
adapting the circus cover, which is 
a point of hot debate in that show, 
as a cover to this joint circus and 
travel number of THEATRE ARTS. 
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FOR lovers of music, travel lines 
will again converge this summer 
upon Lenox, Massachusetts, where 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
collaboration with the Berkshire 
Music Center will hold its 1941 
Symphonic Festival — now become, 
by virtue of solid achievement and 
the turn of events, the ‘first’ festival 
of the world. The high point of the 
three weeks’ program will be the 
performance of Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis. A complete opera will be 
presented in student production 
under the direction of Herbert Graf. 
And from classroom and studio, 
the results of quiet, intensive work 
in everything musical from conduct- 
ing to country dancing will for a sec- 
ond year flow back into the main 
stream of American musical life. 
oa 
THE Swiss Theatre Guild, whose 
program for fostering the produc- 
tion of characteristic and nationally 
important Swiss plays was an- 
nounced last fall, has successfully 
weathered its first season. The 
Bernese ‘Heimatschutz-Theatre’, en- 
gaged as the Guild’s first guest 
troupe, presented Hansjoggelt der 
Erbvetter, a four-act comedy by Si- 
mon Gfeller after a tale by Jeremias 
Gotthelf; Nume das Nid!, a rural 
18th-century idyll by Otto von 
Greyerz; and the premiére of Fe- 
dema, a Swiss version by Dr. Oscar 
Eberle of von Hoffmannsthal’s Feder- 
mann, with music by Paul Miller. 
* 

DAVID DIAMOND, who has com- 
posed music for such modern dance 
works as Martha Graham’s Formal 
Dance (1935), has been commis- 
sioned to write the score for Glenway 
Wescott’s prize-winning ballet, 4u- 
dubon’s Dream, as the result of a 
competition conducted by the Ballet 
Guild, Inc. He is also the recipient 
of a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
1941, along with Paul Bowles, Marc 
Blitzstein and Earl Robinson. 
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Dramatists Guild and Equity, under the 
captaincy of Antoinette Perry and with 
the financial assistance and spiritual 
blessing of The American National Thea- 
tre and Academy, is an important event 
which should, in time, enrich the Ameri- 
can stage. The new organization inter- 
prets Experimental Theatre in the broad- 
est sense, not only as a show case for new 
plays, but also as a place where experi- 
enced actors may test themselves in 
unusual roles, where young actors may 
show their mettle, where directors may 
experiment with the fundamentals of 
their craft — ‘a trestle, four boards and 
a passion’. The role of the audience and 
the critics will be crucial in this effort on 
the part of the theatre itself to broaden 
its boundaries. More experiments fail 
than succeed, but if every laboratory had 
closed its doors after the first three or the 
first three hundred failures, science would 
long ago have disappeared from the 
earth. It took Ehrlich 606 tests to perfect 
the ‘magic bullet’. May the Experi- 
mental Theatre be spared any: such 
heroic test! Its spring program, including 
one classic and three new scripts, is only 
a beginning. Its future depends on the 
enthusiasm and cooperation it receives. 


 ABepers with anniversaries in the offing 
might take a cue from Berkeley, 
California, which is celebrating a Dia- 
mond Jubilee this spring with a festival 
of music, drama and dance. The month’s 
program, under the direction of Samuel 
J. Hume, will include Twelfth Night, 
Saint Foan, Orpheus in the Underworld, 
and performances of San Francisco’s 
Opera Ballet and Symphony Orchestra. 




















ELEPHANTS ON PARADE 


The line of elephants this year in the Ringling Brothers Barnum & Bailey 
Combined Shows Inc. is ‘bigger and better than ever’, what with fifty of 
them — COUNT ’EM FIFTY. When the circus is streamlined next year, 
nothing will have to be done to the elephant; he is streamlined already. 
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PAUL LUKAS as Kurt Mueller, soldier in the anti-Nazi underground army, 
in Herman Shumlin’s production of Lillian Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine. 














Glamour and Purpose 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


Wr the advent of Katharine Cornell’s revival of The Doctor's 
Dilemma and Orson Welles’ production of Native Son, the mid- 
winter theatrical doldrums came suddenly to an end. Bernard Shaw’s 
diatribe against doctors and Richard Wright’s burning arraignment 
of America’s treatment of her Negro population had two things in 
common beneath the surface of their glaring differences; both stemmed 
from intense conviction, both made unabashed use of the stage as a 
platform from which to argue a cause. 

In the first act of The Doctor’s Dilemma Ridgeon explains his tech- 
nique of buttering microbes with opsonin in order to induce the 
phagocytes to consume them. Shaw himself has, supremely, the gift of 
buttering his theories with the heavenly opsonin of laughter in order 
to make them palatable to the casual theatregoer. As The Doctor's 
Dilemma moves gracefully through its intellectual pas-de-six under 
Guthrie McClintic’s appreciative direction, Bernard Shaw’s exposure 
of medical stupidity, arrogance and flummery sparkles with wit. 
Thirty-five years have not dimmed its laughter; custom, far from 
staling its wisecracks, has turned them into happily recognized fa- 
miliar quotations. As for his main thesis — the sins and skulduggeries 
of certain types of medical men — that also is timeless. The doctors 
have come in for many a hard blow in the theatre ever since the Greek 
mimic actors made sport with them and the commedia dell’ arte turned 
the Dotiore into a stock figure of fun. Shaw, being of a generous nature, 
lines up no less than six types in one play and exposes them to the 
pixie malice of the artist mind as personified in Louis Dubedat, 
painter, rascal, poet and wit. 

Katharine Cornell as producer and actor and Guthrie McClintic as 
director have given this revival the kind of spirited and affectionate 
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The Doctor’ s 
Dilemma 























THEATRE ARTS 


treatment that stems from a warm and not too reverent delight in its 
theatre values. Mr. McClintic sets the play in 1906, the year it was 
produced, and treats it as classics should be treated, with freedom as to 
cutting, emphasis and arrangement. Donald Oenslager has provided a 
succession of agreeable sets, the picture gallery in the last act being 
among his happiest creations this season. The English firm of Motley 
designed costumes to enhance the ‘period’ flavor, being particularly 
successful in their choice of color and line for Miss Cornell’s glowing 
appearances. In the matter of the cast Mr. McClintic has been equally 
fastidious, and on the whole successful. Raymond Massey, laying 
aside Lincoln’s shawl, finds himself very much at his ease in Sir 
Colenso Ridgeon’s ritual cut-away. In argument and exposition he is 
excellent, though in the last act, where Sir Colenso breaks down and 
tells Jennifer he loves her, he has difficulty in finding any formula to 
cope with the pseudo-farcical writing of this labored scene. Whitford 
Kane is a warm and exuberant Sir Patrick Cullen, savoring the old 
boy’s homely jibes, settling comfortably into his salty role of compére 
and commentator. Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonington, that cartoon of 
all fashionable practitioners, that walking encyclopedia of misin- 
formation and misquotations, occasionally tempts Cecil Humphreys 
into overstatement, but on the whole he does full justice to B. B.’s 
amiable pomposities. Clarence Derwent as Dr. Schutzmacher, who 
makes a fortune with the simple slogan ‘Cure Guaranteed’, has two 
short but effective passages which he plays to perfection. 

Since Mr. McClintic’s emphasis in this revival has been more on 
Jennifer’s relation to her husband and to the doctors than on the 
artist himself, the role of Dubedat is less crucial than it might be. The 
part demands a certain bravura attack which Bramwell Fletcher 
cannot bring to it. He has plenty of manner at his disposal. He can 
read his lines with a flourish, point his witticisms, ornament his speech, 
but his performance lacks bite. Shaw delineates Dubedat as a playboy 
among the moralities, but he is no playboy among the arts. The actor 
must be able to convince the audience of the validity of the dilemma 
facing the doctors: a choice between a great artist and a good man, an 
amoral genius and a moral wheel-horse. The power and the poetry in 
Dubedat are the only authentic things about him. They flare up in the 
famous credo which, as Shaw himself and his biographer Archibald 
Henderson have pointed out, Shaw acquired from Samuel Butler and 
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Richard Wagner and made the heritage of every art school student in 
Dubedat’s dying speech: ‘I believe in Michelangelo, Velasquez and 
Rembrandt; the might of design, the mystery of color, the redemption 
of all things by beauty everlasting.’ Such rococo moments need more 
vitality and gusto than Mr. Fletcher brings to them. They must, 
especially today when they have lost their ability to shock, gain power 
as the expression of a rich, instinctively theatrical but no less abundant 
vein of genuine creative force. 

In Jennifer Dubedat, Katharine Cornell approaches a part so 
completely within her scope that she endows it with a richness, a 
radiance, even an importance greater than it carries. Her Jennifer is 
lovely, lambent — a Cornish princess out of a fairy tale. More than 
any actress on our stage, Miss Cornell traffics in the essence of theatre: 
glamour. She sweeps onto the stage and takes possession of it, master 
of an element which by instinct and through long experience she has 
made her own. The Doctor’s Dilemma makes little demand on an 
actress with Miss Cornell’s particular endowments. It is built as a 
showcase for beauty, as a paean of praise for that Candida type of 
woman whose object in life is self-sacrifice, who exists only to serve. 
It is a graceful and gracious function and Miss Cornell fulfils it to per- 
fection, from the glowing moment of her first entrance so cannily 
prepared by the author through a long first act of medical argument, 
to the climax of the scene of Dubedat’s translation. 

‘Was that death?’ Jennifer says as the doctors gently take her 
husband from her arms. The answer is ‘No’, if by death you mean 
reality. It is not death any more than the play is life. It is Mr. Shaw 
setting the tune for a stately intellectual minuet, which must be 
danced as Miss Cornell dances it, with style and finish, with overtones 
from another world kept strictly within the confines of form, with 
warmth but without passion, and with a lovely sense of the joy of 
words. If Mr. Shaw’s theories seem today less iconoclastic and revolu- 
tionary than they did in London in 1906, his play proves in Miss 
Cornell’s production and under Mr. McClintic’s direction a comedy in 
the high tradition, a shining example of a play with a purpose and a 
happy vehicle for Meredith’s ‘thoughtful laughter’. 

There is no laughter at all in Richard Wright’s Native Son. The 
author clothed his message, even in its novel form, not in wit but in 
violence, not in comedy but in melodrama, and in the play this empha- 
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sis is accentuated. Paul Green and Richard Wright together undertook 
the difficult task of recasting in dramatic form Mr. Wright’s impas- 
sioned indictment of a social order, his picture of the baffled fury of 
a submerged race as it finds unconscious expression in the sudden 
rages, the violences and explosive terrors of Bigger Thomas. The novel 
achieved its purpose by forcefully buttonholing the reader’s attention 
with a violent opening sequence which included the young Negro’s 
quarrel with his friends, his accidental murder of the white girl, Mary 
Dalton, daughter of his employer, his disposal of her body by burning 
it in the furnace of the Dalton house, and the ultimate discovery of his 
crime. From this point on, the book, like O’Neill’s The Emperor Fones, 
is a terror-ridden flight. Bigger Thomas is hunted, as was Brutus 
Jones, by the Great Fear and the Little Formless Fears, by his own 
complete lack of faith in anything or anyone, even in the girl who loves 
him and whom he kills in one of the most devastating chapters in 
modern literature. He is pursued by cold and hunger, by men with 
guns, by the rabid mob. As Bigger runs and dodges through alleys, 
tenements, dark stairways, ominous streets, Mr. Wright leads us 
deeper and deeper into the subjective mind of the hunted man, the 
haunted race. Bigger is caught, brought to trial, defended by a lawyer 
who has fought for the underprivileged all his life, who speaks to 
Bigger, as does Jan, the Communist friend of Mary Dalton, in terms 
of a new social order where the mass injustices which breed Bigger 
Thomases will no longer exist. 

The play follows the main lines of the book not subjectively, as the 
novel does, and as Eugene O’Neill did, but objectively in terms of the 
events themselves. It opens with a speech by the prosecuting attorney, 
picks up the story in the Thomases’ overcrowded tenement room and 
carries it rapidly through the main scenes of Mary’s murder, the un- 
covering of Bigger’s crime, his flight, capture and trial. The weaknesses 
of such an external treatment are obvious: episodes such as the actual 
murder of Mary when her blind mother is in the room and would 
certainly have detected something violently amiss, the necessary 
omission of whole sequences, such as the ones between Bigger, Mary 
and Jan which preceded the killing, the unbridged gap between Big- 
ger’s escape from the Dalton’s house and his capture, and the complete 
elimination of all the passages between that moment and the scene in 
the death cell must be confusing to those who have not read the book. 
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Yet with all these faults of structure the play in the hands of so in- 
ventive and bold a director as Orson Welles proves violently exciting, 
absorbing, not a little lurid, as might well be expected. 

Mr. Welles, with John Houseman at his side and Bern Bernard as 
co-producer, has enlisted a number of his former collaborators in this 
‘Mercury Production’ — notably James Morcom, who designed the 
setting for this as he did for The Five Kings. In order to give unity to 
the ten scenes that make up the unbroken sequence of Native Son, Mr. 
Welles framed his play in a shifting proscenium and side-walls of 
brownish brick, the kind of arid, man-made desert which confines the 
lives of Bigger and his like. The successive scenes are ingeniously 
devised for variety in size and shape and even in stage level, occa- 
sionally opening out to take in the whole fore-stage, apron, orchestra 
pit and auditorium, as in the trial scene when Lawyer Max defends 
Bigger, or concentrating on an acting level well above the stage floor, 
as in the scene in Mary Dalton’s bedroom. This type of realistic but 
highly flexible stage treatment indicates at once Mr. Welles’ approach 
to the material of Native Son. He directs it for melodrama, for speed, 
for effective theatricalism. His virtuosity is such that it occasionally 
runs away with him. Now and again he allows his enthusiasm for light- 
ing and sound effects to get the better of his sense of proportion, 
especially at the moment when Bigger is cornered in the deserted 
warehouse. Here flashing lights, gun-play, shouting and shooting 
converge on the stage from balcony and boxes. The theatrical illusion, 
far from being increased, is shattered, and the scene becomes nothing 
more than a nineteen-forty-one version of Eliza crossing the ice. Mr. 
Welles’ direction is weakest in his two most violent episodes, this one 
of Bigger’s capture and the murder of Mary. His handling of the play 
as a whole, however, is masterly, especially such passages as the scene 
between Bigger and his three pals, the moment in the furnace room 
when the newspaper man picks up the clues that inculpate Bigger, and 
the final, deeply moving moments in the condemned cell. 

No small measure of the play’s powerful effect must be credited to 
Canada Lee’s interpretation of the leading role. Much of what is im- 
portant in the novel but is lost in the play — the profound subjective 
exposure of the Negro’s unconscious motivations — is restored by 
the actor’s performance. Bigger’s smouldering resentment against the 
world as he has always known it; his unreflecting violence breaking out 
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even more easily against the things he loves — his mother, his friends, 
his girl — than against the things he hates; his profound frustration 
stemming from the denial of his right to live; these and the varied 
tensions and releases provided by the succession of events through 
which he moves are admirably expressed by the actor in every attitude 
and movement of his powerful body, in his speech, his gestures, his 
silences. All the Negro members of the cast acquit themselves with 
honor, particularly Evelyn Ellis as Hannah Thomas, Bigger’s mother, 
whose brief scene in the first act expresses admirably the background 
of acceptance and fortitude against which Bigger’s revolt flashes to its 
tragic end. The white characters, less clearly realized both in the novel 
and in the play, are not as satisfactorily performed, except for the role 
of Paul Max, to which Ray Collins brings a florid force. The lawyer’s 
defense of Bigger in a speech delivered straight from the apron of the 
stage makes abundantly clear, lest anyone should have missed it in the 
excitements of the chase, the message Mr. Wright so passionately 
proclaims. 

An amusing commentary on ‘theatre with a purpose’ was unex- 
pectedly provided by the second production of Erwin Piscator’s Studio 
Theatre. Under the direction of James Light an ancient Chinese 
fantasy, The Circle of Chalk, unrolled a seven-centuries-old arraign- 
ment of the corruption and injustices to which all civilizations seem 
prone. Just how much the soap-box oratory of the young radical 
reformer who has vowed his life to a revolutionary movement has 
been interjected during the play’s transit through the German of the 
young poet, Klabund, to the English of James Laver cannot be judged 
without a close knowledge of Chinese literature. As it stands, The 
Circle of Chalk presents a third form of theatrical polemic using legend, 
fantasy and romance where Shaw uses satire and Wright melodrama. 
It was pleasantly presented on the stage of the New School for Social 
Research by a cast part professional and part student. Cleon Throck- 
morton’s boldly colored settings, suggesting crude Chinese prints, 
evoked, with their ingenious use of Venetian blinds instead of curtains, 
a light-hearted Oriental atmosphere in keeping with a fairy-tale mood. 
Rose Bogdanoff designed the costumes, and music was provided by an 
authentic Chinese orchestra of four exotic instruments. Dolly Haas 
made her American debut in a role in which Elisabeth Bergner scored a 
hit when the play was first produced by Reinhardt in Miss Haas’ 
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THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA 


The doctors face their dilemma in person in Katharine Cornell’s revival of 
Bernard Shaw’s spirited diatribe, directed with style and wit by Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic. Bramwell Fletcher as Louis Dubedat, the artist who lacks every 
moral virtue except courage, baits the consultants in all their assembled 
dignity: Ralph Forbes as the surgeon, Mr. Cutler Walpole; Cecil Humphries 
as Sir Ralph Bloomfield Bonington; Whitford Kane as the irrepressible 
Sir Patrick Cullen; and Raymond Massey as Sir Colenso Ridgeon. 
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Claudia’s husband, played with sensitive understanding by Donald Cook, 
comforts his wife — a role in which Dorothy McGuire has won special praise 

-at the poignant moment in Rose Franken’s Claudia when the girl, learn- 
ing of her mother’s fatal illness, begins to grow up. 
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native land. The cast included Rose Quong, who played the role she 
had performed in Basil Dean’s London production of the play. The 
Studio Theatre’s second venture proved a happy one, and it provided 
theatregoers with a delightful example of the ancient and honorable 
genus — the theatre of social significance. 

The balance of March offerings were singularly bereft of any sig- 
nificance whatsoever, except perhaps that they continued to prove the 
undisputed fact that no one, no matter how theatre-wise he may be, 
can judge a play in advance of the opening night. Brooklyn Biarritz, 
by Beatrice Alliot and Howard Newman; My Fair Ladtes, by Arthur 
L. Jarrett and Marcel Klauber; Gadrielle, a dramatization by Leo- 
nardo Bercovici of Thomas Mann’s ‘Tristan’, the short story which 
later became The Magic Mountain; Five Alarm Waltz, Lucille S. 
Prumbs’ skit on Saroyan, and They Walk Alone, an English super-melo 
by Max Catto, were among the casualties. Five Alarm Waltz had at 
least the merit of an amusing idea. What, it suggested, would happen 
to a writer of Saroyan’s type if he were married to a smooth, successful 
and worldly playwright, let us say of the Clare Boothe school. The 
resulting high jinks, directed by Robert Lewis and performed by Elia 
Kazan and Louise Platt, were not without their laugh-provoking 
moments. Mr. Kazan cut loose with all the acrobatics in his repertory, 
including a spot of strip-tease, but in spite of his efforts the satire 
proved unseaworthy. Max Catto’s lurid episode, one of those murder- 
at-midnight concoctions intended to chill the blood and make each 
particular hair stand on end ‘like quills upon the fretful porpentine’, 
had so absurd a premise that no amount of earnest acting on the part 
of Elsa Lanchester and Carol Goodner could keep the audience from 
explosive giggles. Unfortunately this tale of a homicidal maniac, who 
was driven to murder her lovers by a nice combination of weather and 
organ music, was actually not intended for laughter, nor did Berthold 
Viertel direct it with that amiable end in view. It was presented here, 
as in England where it had a successful run with Beatrix Lehmann in 
the leading role, as a genuine shocker. But tastes differ as much in 
horrors as in humor, with disastrous results to a play that intended 
nothing more serious than to supply an evening of pleasing shudders. 
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‘The Forgotten Village’ 


An Account of Film Making in Mexico 


HERBERT KLINE 


The story and screenplay for The Forgotten Village are by John Steinbeck. It 
was directed and produced by Herbert Kline, with photography and codirection 
by Alexander Hackensmid (who also filmed Crisis and Lights Out in Europe with 
Mr. Kline). The musical score is by Hanns Eisler; and Burgess Meredith is 
Narrator. Rosa Harvan Kline and Mark Marvin are Associate Producers; with 
Agustin Delgado, Carlos Cabello and Felipe Quintanar, Mexican Associates. 

— Editors’ Note 


TEINBECK’S script for The Forgotten Village called for a remote 
S village whose people were cut off in their lives and ways of think- 
ing from the tourist-wise main-road villages and ejida/ centres of semi- 
modernized Mexico. It must be a village so deep in its belief in the old 
ways that sickness and death were accepted as the will of God and 
so that anyone who tried to change the way of life and death was 
regarded as a critic of God’s dealing with man. 

The script was based upon first-hand investigation in the dozens of 
Indian villages we visited in our first months in Mexico, and on the 
experiences of doctors of the Mexican Rural Medical Service who had 
attempted to bring modern medical methods to the backward villages. 
The central idea of the film sprang from one terrible fact: something 
like fifty percent of the children in these villages die in epidemics of 
colitis and typhoid. The local curanderas, or herb doctors, try their 
best with ancient concoctions and charms. But no medical doctors 
are available to point to the germ-poisoned wells as the source of the 
evil, and the majority of the peasants wouldn’t believe them if they 
did. 

Our first task, after Steinbeck gave us the completed script, was to 
find just the right ‘forgotten village’ for our story. We drove over 
12,000 miles throughout the central plateau in search of the perfect 
location. After months of hunting, we found that we had been wasting 
both time and money; for we had been blind to the fact that almost 
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any village outside of the tourist havens would suit our purpose. We 
finally understood that the tragedy we had thought of as being re- 
mote began in the backroads mountain villages less than an hour’s 
drive from Mexico City. Once we recognized this, we settled quickly 
on a filming area. We chose several villages whose various sections 
fitted the story better than any single one did. And we kept our loca- 
tions secret as we did not want to be plagued by tourist acquaintances 
who were curious about “what Steinbeck was doing in Mexico’. 

We knew we were in for a tough job, but we never expected that 
our work would prove more difficult than filming the civil war in 
Spain, the fifth column in Sudetenland or the Nazi Blitzkrieg in the 
Polish Corridor. In Europe there were clear divisions between friends 
and enemies, and Adolf Hitler wrote us a very simple scenario, always 
with the appropriate tragic ending for our anti-Nazi friends and the 
ideas we cared about. Now we had the author of The Grapes of Wrath 
as our scenarist instead of Adolf, but we began as strangers and almost 
as enemies of the very peasants we regarded as friends. It did not take 
us long to find out that we were up against the age-old and justifiable 
suspicions that the conquered, persecuted and exploited Indian peo- 
ples have long held towards all white outsiders. 

At first the children of the villages we had chosen ran from us like 
frightened animals. And though the older people treated us with 
courtesy, many of them were opposed to allowing us to film in their 
villages, especially in the village where our key scenes of family life 
were to be taken. None of the villagers had ever seen a movie camera 
before, and the rumor quickly spread about that we were not picture 
people, as we said, but government inspectors come to survey the land 
and take it away from its rightful owners. The ricos or rich peasant 
landowners led the opposition against us. They were afraid that the 
fair wages we offered to pay the peasants who worked with us would 
‘spoil’ the landless men who generally worked for them for under 
a peso (about twenty cents) a day. 

The ricos sent their sons to stone our cars when we left them un- 
guarded in the plaza. They organized a village meeting against us, and 
none of us will ever forget that meeting. It took place in the early 
morning, in the gray light before sunrise. Fifty peasants had gathered 
in the little plaza, under the great spreading tree before the beauti- 
ful Conquest-time church with its richly ornamented facade of white 
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stone, and its carved angels and saints painted blue and pink. It 
was cold and the men were wrapped in their warm, brightly-colored 
serapes. A landowner who was warden of the church led the attack 
against us, saying that we were enemy outsiders who sought to buy 
their souls for a few pesos of pay. He made up a fantastic story about 
our wanting to film the village women naked, in the church of all 
places! And he warned that we would bring only grief to the village, 
and the punishment of God. He called upon the council of village elders 
to ask us to leave that morning. 

But the real person responsible for the Church, and a man much 
beloved by all the villagers, was Don Francisco Rivera. He had be- 
friended us from the time of our first visit to the village and had 
offered us the use of his house for our main location. Don Francisco de- 
fended us by the simple argument that anyone could see by our faces 
that we were good people. He also pointed out that we generally came 
to the village at sunrise, like hard-working folk, and that we treated 
everyone with respect. Don Francisco’s arguments were helpful, but 
our main defense came from one of the poorest peasants who did part- 
time work for a peso a day for the same landlords whose sons had 
stoned our cars. This peasant was a bit drunk at the time, and his 
friends took his speech lightly at first. But as he got under way, our 
drunken friend proved the most effective defense attorney we could 
have hoped for. He defended us on the ground that we were always 
giving guintos (Mexican nickels) to the children in return for their 
washing and cleaning up. ‘We don’t care for our own children,’ he 
shouted. ‘They run about like dirty animals. But these gringos care for 
our children. They pay them not only when they take their pictures, 
but for cleaning the dirt from their hands and faces. We can learn from 
these strangers,’ he argued and, despite his drunkenness, he convinced 
the majority that we were trustworthy people. After about an hour of 
deliberation, the elders voted that we could go ahead with our filming. 

We began by trying to cast our story. We could not find a single 
family that suited our conception of Steinbeck’s characters, but when 
we tried to use one peasant wife as ‘the mother’ with another woman’s 
husband as ‘the father’, we ran into trouble. The woman, after agree- 
ing to play the part, would hear some gossip of neighbor women against 
her and would back out. The man who was to play ‘the father’ would 
go to the pulqueria (village saloon where pulque, the intoxicating 
drink made from maguey juice, is sold) and, after a bit of joshing by 
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Herbert Kline, Alexander Hackensmid and Agustin Delgado photographing 
a scene with doctor and nurse for John Steinbeck’s The Forgotten Village. 








Ane ok 2B 


Above, Alexander Hackensmid introduces the villagers of Santiago to his 
camera. The policeman in the background is present because of the threat- 
ened renewal of a feud with a neighboring village. Below, a mock bull fight 
is filmed with a trained dog as the bull and children as soreros. 
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his friends, would refuse to play husband to a neighbor’s wife. Some- 
times our chosen ‘characters’ ran off to the fields to hide. The children 
would back out after a few taunts by friends, or their mothers would 
withdraw the permission to use the children when they found out that 
they were to be used in scenes of sickness. They were afraid that the 
sickness might really be brought on by the cameras and the pretend- 
ing. There was enough sickness in the village without tempting God 
to an additional visitation of suffering. 

After a week of failures, we decided to cast the film with profes- 
sional actors from Mexico City in the leading roles, and to use villagers 
only for the group scenes. But the few outstanding Indian types were 
busy in studio films and, after another week of trying to find ‘actors’ 
to fill the parts, we gave that up. Finally we got the idea of looking 
for principals among peasants who had had some contact with city 
people and even with gringos like us. We found our film ‘mother’ 
selling squash flowers in a market which tourists sometimes visit. She 
was shy at first, but finally agreed to work with us. After some de- 
liberation, her mother and her husband also consented. The ‘father’ 
was a peasant who had had odd jobs as a gardener and once, for a brief 
while, had been night watchman at a film studio. Thus, we could jest 
about having one experienced ‘professional’ in our cast. We found our 
film ‘children’ at government schools for peasant youth and our 
school teacher at the Teachers’ University. 

We took our ‘non-actors’ and our one ‘professional’ to the main 
village locations and, after a few days of getting acquainted, our im- 
ported peasants made friends with the villagers. Once the villagers saw 
peasants like themselves working with us without harm and without 
shame, some of them came around and agreed to help. Our luckiest 
find was the curandera or herb-doctor. We had expected that we would 
have to find an actress for this part, and were resigned to waiting for 
one we knew of to finish in a studio picture. But Trini, the local curan- 
dera, agreed to work on the film and soon she became our main adviser 
on village customs, folkways and on her own strange practices and 
cures. Trini proved to be a scene stealer and got to enjoy working 
with us so much that she would often pester us, wanting to appear in 
scenes in which she had no part. 

A few incidents will give an idea of how we worked out our acting 
problems with such a company. 

In a key scene of the script, we had to show the birth of a baby — 
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Indian fashion. As in Aztec times, the baby is literally squeezed out, 
the curandera and a woman relative or neighbor tying a rebozo, or 
headshawl, around the mother and squeezing her to speed the birth. 
To us it was a terrible scene. To the peasant women, embarrassed by 
the presence of strange men, it was something to laugh at out of em- 
barrassment. They would begin the scene, break into laughter and 
stop. For a while we were at a loss. Pleading and scolding did no good. 
We tried to make the women serious by telling them why we were 
filming the scene, that we wanted to show city people the suffering 
that they went through and shame the city people into sending doc- 
tors to help the village women everywhere. This didn’t work, as sick- 
ness and death were accepted as God’s will, and Trini’s skill was 
credited in the cases of those who did not die. Finally, we remembered 
stories we had heard of women who had died in childbirth. We re- 
minded our women of these stories and asked them if any of their rela- 
tives had died in such a way, in just such a scene as we now wanted 
to film. This made the film mother recall a young and dearly loved 
sister who had died in childbirth. The film relative spoke of a sister 
she had lost, and a daughter. The film and real-life curandera had 
lost a daughter, a sister and two nieces in the way of birth we wanted 
shown. As they poured out their stories, their feelings changed from 
resigned reminiscence about the lost ones to genuine grief. The whole 
atmosphere changed. The embarrassment was gone, and when we 
called ‘camera’, there was only seriousness and heartfelt concentra- 
tion on reliving the scene that all these women had gone through time 
and again. 

The curandera believed so much in the reality of the birth practice, 
once she began, that she completely forgot the camera and the lights. 
Of her own accord she began the old Aztec birthchant: ‘Now it is 
forming, now it’s conforming, now it has feet, now it has a head, now 
it has eyes’; and her face took on a belief in the scene that gave us one 
of the most gripping and effective moments of the film. 

In each scene we were up against the same problem: how to make 
“non-actors’ believe in what they were doing with such concentration 
that they would overcome their natural self-consciousness. In filming 
an epidemic among the children of the village we made use of children 
who were really sick, filming them at the same time that we brought 
doctors to the villages to care for them. But there were also faces 
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among those who were not sick that we wanted in the film. And we got 
them to play their roles convincingly only by touching their feelings. 

Sometimes we were many days in finding a solution. Often we had 
to shoot a scene five or six times before we got the truth on the screen 
as visualized in Steinbeck’s script, and in our understanding of the 
people’s ways. But we learned that, whatever the difficulty, there was 
no excuse for blaming the actors. Somehow we could find a way to com- 
municate the real meaning of the scene, some physical action that 
would enable our peasant friends to keep busy reliving the bit of life 
we had set before our cameras without allowing them time to think 
that they were ‘acting’. In the end our inexperienced, illiterate friends 
were always able to realize what we were after. 

They were intelligent folk despite the general illiteracy, and they 
saved us many blunders. When we asked them to do something in a 
way that seemed unreal to them, they would explain to us politely 
that we had misunderstood their ways and would often enact the 
correct way as a guide for our direction. The Mexican Indian peoples 
are not at all the stolid, sullen types so often represented in the Holly- 
wood conception of the Indian. They are light-hearted and good- 
humored for the most part, and sometimes they couldn’t help laughing 
at our ideas of the way they lived. How could educated people like us 
be so misinformed? 

We felt on completing the picture that we knew just enough to 
begin one. But we were heartened by the reaction of Mexican au- 
thorities at the private screening of the first cut of our film held just 
before we left Mexico City. The doctors and nurses of the Rural Medi- 
cal Service said we had reproduced scenes from their own actual ex- 
periences, and that the film would be of great help in their efforts to 
win backward peasants from sole reliance on curandera practice to 
trust in the doctors. Professor Mendizabal, the famous Mexican au- 
thority on indigenous ways and cultures, asked how foreigners had 
managed to reproduce Indian folk ways with such realism and fidelity. 
We were proud to answer that we had not tried to fake our version 
but had been guided by the villagers who had become our friends. 
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The Theatre of Indo-China 


DONALD OENSLAGER 


HE THEATRE of Indo-China is one of the oldest theatres in the 

world — as old as the civilization that flourished under the early 
Khmer rulers of the ninth century. Watching a performance of this 
classical theatre today, vestigial as it is, one is very much aware of 
antique ritual and strange convention. The measured beat of the 
action is arrested like some great gesture of the past held in space, and 
the music is static like the echo of a Byzantine Litany reverberating 
down the ages in the timeless dome of Santa Sophia. This ancient 
theatre of Cambodia is not sympathetic to the aggressive action and 
modern tongue of the Japanese, French or Thailandish political 
spheres of influence prevailing in Indo-China today. Nor does it 
compare with superimposed western fashions in drama or the arts of 
contemporary Indo-China. The architecture of the French governor’s 
colonial palace is a Cambodian version of the style of Louis Philippe, 
that of the palace of the king is a Louis Philippe version of Cambodian 
architecture. Native houses are drab and colorless and French do- 
mestic architecture has traveled so far overseas to the East it has 
become at once saline and tasteless. 

But there is high drama of another kind for western eyes in the 
cosmopolitan stream of life that today sweeps along through the wide, 
shaded streets of the Cambodian capital of Phnom Penh. Here Euro- 
peans, Annamites, Siamese, Malaysians and Javanese rub against 
swarthy men from the provinces of Tonkin and South China. Yellow- 
robed bonzes go about their daily business of begging, praying and 
teaching. Coolies, bearers and sailors from all the ports of the world 
swarm along the steep banks of the restless Megong that flows by the 
city. The Megong with its connecting network of canals is the coun- 
try’s great waterway, always cluttered with sampans, junks, barges 
and patrol boats. Then there are the blinding white highways like 
the Mandarin Road to Annam. Dust hangs all day like a white fog, 
sticky and thick, over these highways that never rest from the burden 
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Gods that dance —a relief from the Temple at Angkor, Cambodia. 
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GROUP OF APSARAS ANGKOR WAT 


The theatre of modern Indo-China, with its dancing actors and apsaras or 
dance girls, is rooted in a great tradition that is many centuries old. Its play- 
ers, as Donald Oenslager says, ‘employ the same gestures as the play ers and 
dancers carved on the walls of temples imprisoned i in the jungles for a thou- 
sand years. Cambodian sculptors must have derived endless pleasure in cap- 
turing the beauty of the dancers of the Khmer court, for these dancers of 
Angkor’sruinsrank among the highest achievements of sculptured decoration.’ 
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Against tropical foliage and in the light of the tropical sun, the traditional 
costumes of the Cambodian theatre shine in all their strange magnificence. 
“There is no restraint in orchestration of their color — magenta, malachite, 
gamboge, jade and cobalt are enriched with much gold and many jewels and 
flowers. . These theatrical costumes are partly dazzling fantasy, partly 
oriental fairy tale and belong completely to another world of splendor.’ 
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of constant traffic, day and night, with never a pause even at dawn 
or at dusk. Manners and customs of the past and present meet con- 
tinually in the sights seen along these thoroughfares, but never inside 
the theatre. The classical theatre lives only in the past and like a ghost 
is seen only after dark. 

Now it is dusk in Phnom Penh. The humid heat of the day is over. 
Foreigners emerge from the cool retreat of French homes. Oppressive 
hole-in-the-wall shops spill their native contents out over the side- 
walks. By six o’clock beer and aperitifs are served on a cafe terrace 
overlooking the banks of the Megong. Just below, man, beast and 
bird perform their evening ablutions in the swift muddy current. 
This is the refreshing moment of the day for everyone. The sacred 
white elephant munches carrots and clover in the privacy of his royal 
enclosure. Contented water buffalo scrunch body deep in water and 
hyacinths floating in the moats that girdle Angkor. Peacocks and 
egrets and heron preen their plumage by ponds of lotus. Crimson 
light merges earth and sky into a common glow of serenity. Night 
comes with magical swiftness. Hundreds of Pleiades in hundreds of 
different formations stream across the tropical night sky. Indo-China 
boasts of little night life to match the splendor of these starry skies. 

But it is dark and we are looking for the theatre now in earnest. 
For native entertainment, itinerant Chinese troupes put up temporary 
bamboo theatres in the outskirts of the town. There are motion pic- 
tures (for everybody American and French) but of too rare and old a 
vintage for our pleasure. There is no western theatre at all, though 
dominating a square in the centre of Saigon is the imposing Beaux 
Arts Theatre built in 1890; but the sleeping Muse has not thrown 
open her doors for over three years. This repository of western dra- 
matic art puts up a brave, if hopeless, Parisian fagade to simulate 
a theme centre of gay Latin pleasure in Saigon, ironically called the 
‘Little Paris’ of the East. Only the lights of a few small French cafes 
near-by and the chatter from bright porches of the Continental Hotel 
give it any encouragement. The real night life of the city is shut tight 
behind barred doors. 

Through this muffled drumming of a teeming eastern city we 
hurried along by rickshaw to the Royal School of the Dance to witness 
a performance of the classical theatre of Cambodia. This is the training 
school for all the performers of the Royal Palace. We were finally 
deposited without ceremony by the edge of the road and climbed up 
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to a broad veranda protected from the street by a blanket of bougain- 
villea and masses of aromatic flowers. A spacious entry hall, embar- 
rassed with four monumental Victorian buffets, served as the lobby of 
the School. They made tiny Madam Soysangvann, who greeted us 
most politely, seem even tinier and more fragile than she was. She is 
an accomplished court dancer herself and is the head of the School 
by royal appointment. She had arranged a special program of plays 
to be given for us by some of the royal troupe and her pupils. She 
escorted us into the dance hall. We were a little disappointed, for the 
hall had none of the oriental splendor of the two great entertainment 
pavilions we had visited that morning within the Royal Enclosure. 
They are called a Rung-ran or ‘dancing shed’ which implies that in 
Cambodia, as everywhere else in the East, the drama was born in the 
dance. These pavilions have high pitched roofs of vermilion, blue and 
gold tiles that flash gaily in the sunlight. They are columned struc- 
tures, open on all sides, and raised high on platforms so that they 
dominate as well as ornament the formal palace gardens. 

The School’s dance hall, if not large and ornate, is picturesque 
and intimate. The walls are whitewashed boards. Green shutters are 
along one side. Green posts, each with a girdle of exotic plants around 
the base, support the low ceiling. Between these posts the chorus 
of six women chant an accompaniment to the performance. Down 
the centre of the hall runs a broad strip of matting. Two strips of red 
Brussels carpet separate this dancing area from the raised dais on 
which we sat as guests to watch the performance. Four electric bulbs 
glared down over the dancing area, bright as the noonday sun. At 
one end of the hall, sitting on the floor, are the musicians before a red 
damask hanging, surrounded with all their incredible paraphernalia: 
drums, tympani and wind instruments. At the opposite end is a golden 
oriental divan with a cover of gold brocade. Behind this hangs a badly 
painted landscape backcloth. A single door leads off to the ‘green 
room’ or dressing room. This was all the scenery there was. But for 
the descendants of the Khmers it was probably as filled with meaning, 
though with none of the beauty, as the conventional pine tree of the 
Noh stage is for the Japanese. We occupied stiff chairs on the dais. 
At one side of this dais was an altar with two candles burning in golden 
candlesticks before a small figure of a theatre divinity. Behind it on 
the wall hung a rare kakemono. Above the altar was suspended a fan- 
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tastic canopy fashioned of strings of fresh flawers, tuberoses, hyacinths 
and lilies, whose pungent fragrance perfumed the whole hall. This was 
in honor of Madam Soysangvann, whose birthday we were celebrating. 
It lent an air of informal festivity to the whole occasion, shared by 
several hundreds of friends of hers and guests of ours tucked away 
quietly and modestly in every available spot to see the plays. 

The themes of Cambodian drama are derived from two principal 
sources. The first are based on episodes from the lives of the ancient 
Khmer kings. The characters of these chronicle dramas are princes and 
potentates, princesses and courtesans, with a full complement of 
demons and witches. The second are fanciful dramatizations derived 
from favorite portions of the ancient Indian poetic legends, the 
Mahabarata and the Ramayana. Their characters range all the way 
from gods and goddesses and immortal heroes to mythical giants and 
animalistic spirits. All plays are broken into innumerable scenes but 
there is no pause and the action is continuous. Comedy merges with 
satire and satire with tragedy. The bill of fare is all-inclusive and, 
knowing the infinite variety of oriental tastes, we were prepared to 
digest almost anything. 

Even as we were arriving, the orchestra set up a cacophony of 
restless, stirring notes and turned them into a medley of outlandish 
rhythms while we innocently believed they were only tuning up! 
The chorus of women singers took up these rhythms, each beating 
the time with two pieces of wood. The leader sat in front of the chorus 
and before her was the text of the play. Madam Soysangvann gave 
the signal to begin. Several young girls made a sweeping entrance 
onto the dance area. With but a few exceptions all the performers of 
Cambodian dramas are women. Their supple figures are very small 
and pliant. They move like impersonal, fragile, starry-eyed dolls, 
designed and created only to act in this charmed theatre which is a 
fusion of music, dance and pantomime. 

From childhood the pupil’s training is most rigorous, for a finished 
actress requires infinite skill and technical knowledge. The tongues 
of these actors or dancers (they are really both) are muted. They never 
speak. With pantomime and dance they visualize the text of the 
chorus and complement the music. Postures are highly conventional- 
ized and gesture flows formally from one attitude to another like the 
visual pattern of musical notes on a page that makes up a passage of 
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a fugue. Though pantomime expresses the realistic content of, for 
instance, a love scene or a duel, it does so with unrealistic gestures 
that are highly artificial and unemotional, each gesture designed as 
a conscious link in a whole chain analogy of storied fantasy that makes 
the scene as impersonal as it is negative. The dancer orchestrates her 
body with sweeping arcs of changing rhythms. The line from the 
fingertips through the wrists and then over the elbow to the shoulder 
and head is so controlled that it appears to be one continuous curving 
line that sweeps through constantly repetitious patterns of alternating 
and reverse inversion of the same arc motive. Consequently the whole 
pictorial effect of a scene is very much like the complicated pattern 
of a subtly designed oriental fabric. 

The costumes, too, are based on principles of pure design as well 
as pure theatre to enhance and to enlarge the extraordinarily mobile 
art of these miniature actresses. There is no restraint in the orchestra- 
tion of their color — magenta, malachite, gamboge, jade and cobalt are 
enriched with much gold and many jewels and flowers. Certain super- 
natural characters wear grotesque masks. The faces of all the other 
performers are invariably painted almost flat white with black pen- 
ciled eyebrows and full carmine lips. Their little white faces are 
surmounted with pagoda-like golden headdresses. These theatrical cos- 
tumes are partly dazzling fantasy, partly oriental fairy tale and belong 
completely to another epoch and to another world of splendor. One 
recalls vaguely having seen them before — and against a background 
as extravagant as they, themselves, appear to be. Striking similarities 
become suddenly very obvious. While wandering through the vast 
ruins of Angkor Wat, through crumbling corridors, by sculptured 
walls along terraces and turrets, one comes upon these very same danc- 
ing girls or apsaras. These players moving before us speak from out 
the past with the same voice, employ the same gestures as the players 
and dancers carved on the walls of these temples imprisoned in the 
jungles for a thousand years. Cambodian sculptors must have derived 
endless pleasure in capturing the timeless beauty of these dancers 
of the Khmer court, for today these tireless dancers of Angkor’s ruins 
rank among the highest achievements of sculptured decoration of all 
time. These sculptured records are witnesses, as we were, too, that 
night, of the long and high estate the classic theatre of Cambodia 
has steadily maintained. 

That day we were living between two theatres — the theatre 
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of the past and the theatre of the present. ‘We could actually touch 
the one and witness the other. They seemed identical. But this tra- 
ditional theatre is not the popular theatre of Indo-China today, no 
matter what beauty and high talent Madam Soysangvann and the 
Royal Cambodian School are able to summon into being. What is 
not popular in the eastern theatre today cannot possibly survive 
the larger drama of changing society and a changing political world. 
That is the inevitable tragedy that threatens the future of the classic 
theatre of Indo-China. 


Ups and Downs in the 
Irish ‘Theatre 


R. M. FOX 


poner Ireland remains a tiny green oasis in the European desert 
of war, yet war conditions increasingly influence the Irish stage. 
Both the Abbey and the Gate (Edwards-MacLiammoir Company) 
have set up new records. At the Abbey The Rugged Path, by George 
Shiels, ran for twelve weeks, far exceeding the run of any previous play, 
while the Gate had the shortest run on record with Roly Poly —a 
dramatisation of Guy de Maupassant’s short story ‘Boule de Suif’, 
given a 1940 setting — which lasted just three nights, being taken off 
at the request of the Ministry of Justice. 

Until recently, Abbey plays never lasted longer than a month, 
usually a fortnight. Now the policy has been changed owing to war 
conditions — there is no competition from English travelling com- 
panies. And Shiels is a popular Abbey dramatist. He is, in fact, the 
most popular all over the country as the latest Abbey tour revealed. 
Hitherto his success has been based on light comedy, sometimes with a 
sharp point to it, as in The New Gossoon where he champions the 
younger generation in its demand for fun against the solemn hard- 
working old folk of the countryside who had lost the habit of laughter. 
This play achieved a London run under the name The Girl on the Pil- 
lion in carefree pre-war days. 

In The Rugged Path, Shiels strikes a more serious note. It is the 
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tragic story of the domination of an Irish mountainy village by the 
Dolis family — a pack of hard-bitten bullies who are ready for any 
villainy, from poteen making to thievery and even murder. Young 
Dolis kills an old age pensioner in his lonely cabin for the sake of a few 
shillings. His father terrorises or cajoles the neighbours into providing 
the son with an alibi or, at the very least, refusing to attend court and 
give evidence against him. The Dolises take care of everybody except 
a meek little farmer, Michael Tansey, who, in spite of the fears of his 
wife, decides, with his son and daughter, to make a stand against these 
ruffians. The garda — Irish for policeman — explains that in the old 
days to help the police was to be a hated ‘informer’ and, today, moral 
cowardice shelters behind that ancient feeling. 

This play is almost a folk-lore theme, so deeply is the prejudice 
against the ‘informer’ engrained in the Irish character. It raised sharp 
discussions. Should the police be helped and in what circumstances? 
Has the term ‘informer’ any significance now that self-government has 
been won? Besides rousing controversy, it was a good play technically, 
abounding in gems of characterisation which were just right for the 
Abbey company. In four weeks over twelve thousand people had seen 
it. The drive was on. People started apologising if they hadn’t seen 
The Rugged Path. Every night the house was booked out. It could 
have continued indefinitely. Now Shiels has written a sequel called 
The Summit. , 

Why was the play such an unprecedented success? It was a good 
live theme by a man who knows the theatre and has had sixteen plays 
on since 1922. But this is not enough. It had luck, opening without 
rivalry in Dublin. Those who usually went to London for the theatre 
season had stayed at home — London was too dramatic for them! So 
they crowded into the Abbey and momentum did the rest. 

But there was another factor, largely psychological. Eire is strictly 
neutral on war issues. These are not discussed in press or on platform. 
But this does not mean that swaggering military despotism, crushing 
humanity, culture, literature, drama — everything of worth — fails to 
rouse indignation. So when the Dolis family of gangsters met with re- 
sistance on the mountain side, the audience warmed to it, pouring out 
their feeling against the greater gangsters in the world. This may not 
have been quite conscious but it was what the psychologists call 
‘projection’. The Dolises symbolised all that is hateful in human op- 
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pression. So the play proved the greatest draw since the Abbey opened 
its doors. And, although it can have a more general application, the 
rugged path of moral courage belongs to the corner of the mountain 
and is as Irish as the old bog road. 

George Shiels lives in a cottage in the County Antrim, overlooking 
the sea. Here he sits and makes his plays. In his youth he travelled all 
over the States, writing, acting, working, hoboing his way along. Then 
he met with an accident which injured his spine. Though he has writ- 
ten so many plays he has only seen one — when the Abbey players 
visited Belfast. He is a powerfully-built man, unsoured by his mis- 
fortune. He lives in and for his art. His characters have been his com- 
panions in his quiet room. But he has sent them forth to conquer the 
Irish stage. 

Now for the Gate Theatre record at the other end of the line. Len- 
nox Robinson dramatised the de Maupassant story, which is one of 
refugees fleeing from France, during the war of 1871. For technical 
reasons — such as the difficulty of putting a horse conveyance on the 
stage — the author decided to modernise the play and use a motor 
bus. This was unfortunate as it might have given less offence had it 
been left in the original period. A group of selfish well-to-do ‘runners’ 
are jammed into the bus with a young lady of light morals but intense 
patriotism. They reckoned on dining early at the hotel but are delayed 
and she is generous with food, as she alone has a lunch basket. Then 
they are halted by a German lieutenant at the hotel and he refuses to 
allow the party to proceed until the girl comes to him. The play reveals 
how they all bring pressure to bear on their fellow traveller. 

For such a play to avoid offending national susceptibilities in war- 
time was, perhaps, too much to expect. The Edwards-MacLiammoir 
Company regarded it simply as the adaptation of a great French writer 
by a well-known Irish dramatist. But, on the second night, a member 
of the French Legation left the theatre in protest. Both German and 
French Ministers in Dublin made representations about the play — 
one of the earliest examples of German-French unity. On the third 
night the play was taken off on moral grounds. 

Although this meant substantial loss to the theatre, the Gate quite 
recognised that the Government had the right to take any action 
necessary in an abnormal time of war nerves. They were, however, 
anxious to clear their good name from the ordinary implication of an 
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objection on moral grounds. Consequently the author, Mr. Lennox 
Robinson, speaking from the stage, invited the audience on the third 
night to remain as his guests and the play would be given as a private 
performance for their judgment. The ban — under the Emergency 
Act — precluded a public performance. But although the entrance 
money was refunded on the last night, the audience subscribed £28 
to the fund raised for the Athlone fire victims. 

On the side of the company it is urged that the selfish escapees and 
the generous bad girl in the play conform to an almost commonplace 
pattern of conventional literature, and that no national slight was in- 
tended. It is true that the bad girl is always most generous, sweet and 
noble — in the books! If all this is conceded, the play is still the victim 
of war tension or war jitters and the Government is, of course, the 
proper authority to decide how far, in existing circumstances, certain 
references may be allowed. 

From the theatre standpoint there are many snags. Those who 
have followed the course of events in Hollywood will have noticed the 
same kind of difficulty arising — a difficulty met only by continual re- 
casting of programmes and self-censorship. For Eire — a small neutral 
country — the difficulties are even greater. It had been intended to 
play The Barrel Organ — dealing with the Italian colony in Dublin — 
at the Gate. This was by Dr. Robert Collis, author of Marrowbone 
Lane — a very successful tenement play. But if the susceptibilities of 
foreign residents are so delicate in wartime, it may be that this, too, 
will be impossible. It has, in fact, been postponed indefinitely. 

The Edwards-MacLiammoir Company are playing their third 
season at the Gaiety from the end of February. They have a strong 
repertoire, including a new Irish play by MacLiammoir — Dancing 
Shadow. He has great versatility for he writes plays, arranges settings, 
designs costumes and plays in leading roles. His own work has a note of 
romance and Gaelic poetry, blended with keen modern wit. Hilton 
Edwards is an energetic producer and turned in an extremely good 
performance as the old Austrian Emperor in Maxwell Anderson’s 
Masque of Kings. Other plays which they have on their list for the 
Gaiety are Thunder Rock (Robert Ardrey), Ladies in Retirement 
(Edward Percy and Reginald Denham), The Forced Marriage — a new 
Irish play by David Sears. They are also reviving Hamlet in Modern 
Dress with MacLiammoir in the leading role. 

One of their hits of last season was No Traveller Returns (Bertha 
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Selous) dealing with the death of an artist and the television of his 
mind after death. This play was submitted to the company from Eng- 
land and, though it was by an unknown author, proved a success. A 
curious feature of the present situation is that the company is getting 
many more scripts submitted from England. Dublin can now get the 
pick of the new plays. The Edwards-MacLiammoir Company have 
mainly aimed at bringing modern European and American plays into 
Ireland rather than expressing Irish life — which is the special task of 
the Abbey. So their wider field both for acting and for choice of plays 
offers scope for experiment and helps to make drama in Ireland more 
exciting. 

Lord Longford’s company is returning to the Gate now that the 
other company is leaving it for the Gaiety. They have just completed 
an extensive and successful tour of the country. These companies 
share the Gate, each having six months’ tenancy. Lord Longford’s 
repertoire includes Todias and the Angel (James Bridie), The Sea Gull 
(Chekhov), Much Ado About Nothing, The Admirable Crichton, Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession and a new Irish play. One has only to compare 
this with the position in England to realise the richness of the fare 
provided in Dublin. Other companies — notably the Clopet-Yorke 
Productions — have been playing in Dublin and the provinces during 
the past months. They have brought well-known English plays and 
members of these companies include several actors of reputation on 
the English stage. 

Maybe it is too early or too sanguine to talk of an Irish renaissance 
in drama but so much is being done on the stage in Dublin and 
throughout the country that one can certainly speak of a revival of 
interest. Local dramatic groups are being stimulated into activity. 
The Dundalk players — whose secretary is Paul Vincent Carroll’s 
sister — the little theatre movement of Birr, of Galway, of Waterford 
and other places have benefited by the work of the Dublin touring 
companies. After some years of peaceful industrial development Ire- 
land was due for a move forward in the arts. And war conditions in 
Europe have forced intensive cultivation at home. 

In Dublin itself a most interesting experiment is that of the New 
Theatre Group -— a left wing body modelled partly on Unity Theatre 
in London. For several seasons this group hired the small Peacock 
theatre adjoining the Abbey and gave shows marked by enthusiasm 
and growing technique. Two or three members of this company were 
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awarded scholarships at the Abbey School of Acting for their work at a 
Dramatic Competition, where many companies from the country took 
part. Now this group has taken over an old weaving shed in the heart 
of a slum district. A lamp jutting from the corner of a narrow alley 
near the entrance lends Shakespearean atmosphere to the scene. The 
company reconstructed the place themselves, moving the last of old 
heavy looms from the middle of the floor a few hours before their first 
show. A few coats of bright contrasting paint, a stage with two levels, 
grimacing masks of comedy and tragedy on the walls and the scene 
was transformed. Lack of heating interfered at first and the ladies 
in Shaw’s Heartbreak House — the opening production — found it ad- 
visable to play in fur coats. Since then they have done On the Frontier 
(Auden and Isherwood) and The Petrified Forest (R. E. Sherwood). 

Finally we return to the Abbey — the foundation and chief fount 
of Irish drama. Next to The Rugged Path, Francis Stuart’s Strange 
Guest has had the longest run of recent times. This is a queerly attrac- 
tive mixture of mysticism and horse-racing. It is not cynical but 
strangely poignant. The central figure is a simple nun — played mov- 
ingly by Ria Mooney — whose faith produces a miracle. Nowhere else 
but in Ireland could a play like this, with the passionate sincerity of 
religious faith rising above — or through — ordinary life, achieve its 
full effect. There are critics who say that this is the best play of the 
year in Ireland and it is worthy to stand with Paul Vincent Carroll’s 
Shadow and Substance, an earlier Abbey triumph. The next produc- 
tion is a play about the famous murder trial of Robert Kelly by Roger 
McHugh. This is called Tria/ at Green Street Courthouse. 

Whatever the trials and difficulties imposed upon drama elsewhere, 
the spotlight reveals confidence and vitality in the Irish theatre. 
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To the artist the circus affords a continual source of inspiration and delight. 
Kenneth Hartwell’s lithograph, ‘Circus Clown’, is a notable example. 
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RHYTHM AT LARGE 
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1 
The circus has long been one of Boris Aronson’s joys. In painting after paint- 
the drama of animal 


ing he has captured an important secret of its appeal 
energy in swirling, rhythmic movement. The picture above has just appeared 


in a one-man show sponsored by J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle. 




















Dan Rice, American Clown 


and Humorist 
Who Charmed Both Man and Beast 
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Dan Rice and his horse chase 
death and gloom from the theatre. 


RODMAN GILDER 


ARL SANDBURG, in his great life of Lincoln, records that busts of 

President Lincoln and Dan Rice were displayed side by side at 

the great Chicago Sanitary Fair organized during the Civil War to 

relieve wounded soldiers and their families. “The one label for the two 
busts,’ says Sandburg, ‘read ““The Two American Humorists”’.’ 

Historians of the American circus declare that Dan Rice, who was 
born when Monroe occupied the White House and died during the 
Presidency of McKinley, was the greatest circus clown ever known to 
the United States. He flourished for more than thirty years, made and 
lost fortunes, ran for Congress, and aspired to the Presidency. Yet, 
in 1940, an experienced clown — one of ‘100 clowns 100, count them!’ 
of the Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Circus — when asked if 
Dan Rice was remembered in the profession, said, ‘Sure, but he ain’t 
working now.’ 

Dan Rice’s cronies among the obscure were numberless. Countless 
American children loved and admired him. John Ringling, aged four, 
and his four brothers saw Dan Rice and his show at McGregor, Iowa, 
one summer afternoon in 1870, and from that day on devoted their 
lives to the circus. Among the great, Dan claimed as friends or ac- 
quaintances some of the best-known men of his time: U. S. Secretary 
of War Jefferson Davis, later President of the Confederate States; 
Robert E. Lee, then Colonel, U.S.A.; the Republican President, 
Lincoln, and his Democratic successor, President Johnson; droll young 
Artemus Ward, the greatest public exponent of what is now described 
as the ‘dead pan’; fiery, red-headed General Sherman and melancholy, 
stolid General Grant; Peter Cooper, the glue-manufacturer, inventor, 
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philanthropist; banker Jay Cooke, who after financing the Union 
went broke; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; ‘Old Rough and Ready’ 
Zac. Taylor, who nursed Dan through an attack of yellow fever and 
as President conferred an official colonelcy on him. 


The son of a tall, distinguished-looking New Yorker, Daniel Mc- 
Laren, and a spirited New Jersey girl whose Dutch grandfather fought 
in the American Revolution, Dan Rice gave his first yelp in cobbled, 
tree-shaded Mulberry Street, New York, in 1823. At five he had ac- 
quired a step-father, Hugh Robert Manahan, who, unbeknownst to 
Dan’s mother, taught the lively boy to ride quarter-horse races in 
New Jersey and in the open spaces of Manhattan. His mother died 
when he was seven. Dan found his step-father’s new wife, soon com- 
ing upon the scene, unsatisfactory, and promptly ran away from home. 
Thanks to his training, Dan was able to earn his keep in the outside 
world as a jockey. When he grew heavier, he easily found employment 
because of his extraordinary gift for handling race horses, however 
vicious. 

At eighteen he was exhibiting, with appropriate patter, a pig that 
he had trained not only to count and to select cards from a pack but 
to forecast coming events! He carried himself like a Scottish chieftain, 
and was already a superb physical specimen — just under five-foot- 
eleven, well proportioned, heavy in bone, beautifully but not too 
heavily muscled and, according to one witness, ‘as lithe as a leopard’. 
He had big dark blue eyes, light brown hair, a pleasing, powerful 
voice. His good spirits were inexhaustible. Wherever he went he made 
friends and gathered a full supply of local allusions. His ‘locs.’ were 
often improvised in verse, or were used as part of his patter with the 
ringmaster. He also discussed the burning national topics of the time. 
Before he was twenty, he did a strong-man act, weight-lifting and pull- 
ing against a team of horses, and meanwhile had developed a talent 
for song and dance, occasionally in burnt-cork makeup. In the early 
days, while he was an exhibitor of trained animals and a talking and 
singing clown, Dan Rice performed in gay, tight-fitting, parti-colored 
acrobatic costumes, often striped vertically or horizontally. On his 
head was a white skull-cap and a folded cloth bonnet or a fool’s cap. 
He soon abandoned the white makeup slashed with red and black of 
the circus clown. Characteristic of himself he wore, even in his twenties, 
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a natural spigot-beard which later grew more formidable in size. 
Occasionally he came before the public, attired like Prince Albert, 
as a splendidly impressive solid citizen, but full of fun and homely 
wisdom. By 1860 he was appearing in a sort of Uncle Sam circus 
costume, with soft boots reaching half way to the knee, and vertical 
stripes on shirt, trunks and tights. His Uncle Sam beard and belled 
high hat completed the patriotic effect. 

A former minstrel recently testified that ‘Dan knew all the tricks 
of putting across a topical song, and he was a natural athlete besides. 
I’ve seen him, when he was no longer young, stand on an upturned 
bucket in the ring of his “‘One-Horse Show’, roar out one verse of a 
song and — while the audience shouted its approval of the verse — 
spring sideways to another tub, sing the second verse, and so on down 
a long row of buckets.’ 

At one time in his career Dan was billed as the Shakespearean 
Clown, and spouted parodies of Shakespeare. The Plays were familiar 
to a far wider public then than they are today. Preachers, newspaper 
editors and politicians quoted them. President Lincoln was known to 
be a reader and admirer of Shakespeare. Almost any schoolboy, on 
hearing ‘Friends, Romans, countrymen . . .’ could go on from there. 
The most bedraggled of barnstorming companies was ever ready to 
produce Hamlet and Macbeth. Therefore, with a sure prospect of being 
understood, Dan Rice could declaim the more than a hundred lines 
of his account of the vicissitudes of the Prince of Denmark, which 
began 

Hamlet, the Dane, of him just deign to hear, 
And for that object lend, at least, an ear. 

I will a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Will freeze your soul, and turn your blood to curd. 
He lived in Denmark, Hamlet did, did he, 

A nice young man as ever you did see. . 

But to my tale, or rather yourn, Shakespeare: 
One night two fellows, standing at their post, 
Beheld — my stars! a real, a living ghost — 
Whose ghost was he, so dismal and unhappy? 
It was, my eyes! the ghost of Hamlet’s pappy. 

Another long recitation in rhymed couplets was his story of Othello. 
A parody, in which Macbeth was the injured party, began 


Is this a beefsteak which I see before me? . . . 
When a rival showman was giving Dan strong, not to say violent, 
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competition in New Orleans in the 1850’s and Jenny Lind was packing 
them in throughout the South, Dan sang a song to the tune of Stephen 
C. Foster’s ‘Susannah’, of which these are sample verses: 


A fellow to this city went — 
They called him old Dan Rice — 
Determined to give double fun 
For just the same old price. 
A circus he sot up between 
That Hog and Jenny Lind, : 
And by his antics in the ring 
Began to raise the wind. 


Chorus 
Oh! Bill Spriggins, 
Who heaved that last brickbat? 
It didn’t hit Dan Rice’s head, 
It only smashed his hat! 





The little boys dropped in by day, 
The big b’hoys at night, 
With bouncing gals and long soap-locks, 
To see the wonderous sight. 
Old Dan was always up to snuff, 
And kept them in a grin — 
The soap-locks limbered like wet rags, 
The bouncing gals ‘caved in’. 


Chorus. — Oh! Bill Spriggins, etc. 


Later he sang an “Ode to Jenny Lind’, in which he urged Barnum’s 
most spectacular top-liner to come around to see the One-Horse Show 
at Dan Rice’s Amphitheatre on St. Charles Street, New Orleans, and 
paid her this tribute: 

You have seen much in your time, 
Jenny Lind, Jenny Lind, 

And helped both lame and blind, 
Jenny Lind. 

You’re a maid with a good heart, 

And well you play your part, 

Humbug or no, you’re smart, 
Jenny Lind, Jenny Lind. 

During a yellow fever epidemic in New Orleans, Rice kept his 
show going and was publicly commended by several local physicians 
who believed that the diversion furnished by the circus diminished 
panic and thus saved lives. Dan’s ‘coat of arms’ commemorates this 
episode. 

In the 1840’s Dan was in turn the star performer of several cir- 
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COLONEL DAN RICE, king of American clowns, as he appeared outside 
circus hours in 1880. Strong man, dancer, plugger of songs, with a ‘homespun 
humor and a lovable personality’ that made him the Will Rogers of his day, 
the Colonel also ran for Congress and aspired to the presidency. 
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Dan Rice at New Orleans, 1861, in the regalia of the stars and stripes. 














DAN RICE 


cuses. By 1850 he had his own show and at various times owned at 
least five show boats and steamers. With sensational ups and downs 
he continued as a national favorite into the 1870’s. His trained stallion 
Excelsior, sired by the famous thoroughbred Gray Eagle, was con- 
trolled by Dan’s voice alone. This beautiful animal was succeeded by 
its son, white, blind Excelsior, Jr., also a ‘liberty’ horse, that climbed 
unguided to the top of a narrow staircase, and was for that and other 
accomplishments the wonder of a thoroughly horse-minded public 
from New England to Louisiana. That was indeed the day of the 
horse. An American might get along without understanding the 
Railroad, but woe betide the man with no horse sense. Dan also 
exhibited trained camels, his tightrope-walking elephant (the tight- 
rope was a stout beam bound with rope), his pair of low-comedy mules, 
and the one and only performing rhinoceros, whose docility astonished 
Horace Greeley’s sophisticated New-York Daily Tribune. 

In the course of his career, Dan Rice rolled up a tidy fortune. For 
a clown, his earnings were unprecedented. In one week of 1849, he 
realized nearly $1000. During the Civil War, Adam Forepaugh, later 
a competitor, contracted to pay Rice for two years at $35,000 a 
season for his services as clown and as animal trainer. In the 1850's 
Rice established himself and his circus in the pleasant village of Girard, 
Pennsylvania — probably because it was entirely surrounded by hay 
fields. For several decades Girard was the headquarters of several 
rival circuses, as well as Dan’s. His mansion was set in a spacious 
lawn decorated with trees and marble statuary, and he himself became 
a leading citizen, contributing lavishly to churches and to local and 
national charities. 

Rice was nominated in 1864 for State Senator. His opponent, 
Morrow B. Lowry, was a candidate for re-election. Dan, on the road 
at the time, had not sought the nomination and was in the senatorial 
district only twice during the campaign. He made a few political 
speeches from the ring in clown costume, and received nearly 7000 
votes to Lowry’s 10,000. As Lowry was on a ticket headed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Dan had reason to be pleased with his own demonstrated 
political strength, based in part on the fact that he was known to be 
a generous friend to the soldiers and their dependents, for whose 
benefit he had given to President Lincoln a draft for $32,000. At 
Girard, in 1865, Dan erected a twenty-five-foot Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
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monument designed by the sculptor and Lincoln portrait painter, 
Leonard W. Volk. 

Rice was put forward, in 1866, as a candidate for Congress, but 
withdrew in favor of Judge Glenni W. Scofield, who was elected. In 
1868 there was a Dan Rice Presidential boom. It was taken seriously 
by a score of small Pennsylvania newspapers, including one owned 
by Rice. Pamphlets, complete with platform, constitution and by- 
laws, were widely distributed, outlining the organization of ‘Dan 
Rice Presidential Clubs’. Horatio Seymour, who as governor of New 
York had revealed a lack of backbone during the terrifying draft 
riots in New York City in 1863, and had failed of renomination for 
governor in 1864, received the Democratic presidential nomination. 
President Grant was re-elected. 

Rice’s interest in politics did not completely evaporate after this 
reversal. When the aged Peter Cooper sought the Presidency, Dan 
campaigned for him and distributed from the ring over 300,000 Cooper 
pamphlets. 

After the last ‘all out and over!’ for Dan in 1900, the New York 
Dramatic Mirror said that ‘no man ever lived in America who had a 
wider circle of personal friends than Dan Rice. He was genial and 
whole-souled; and good nature seemed to radiate from him as the 
rays from the sun. He made warm friends everywhere by the force of 
his personality.’ 

His popularity during three decades was something like that of 
John L. Sullivan before and after he lost the heavy-weight boxing 
championship in 1892. His following also resembled the following of 
Will Rogers in the present century, for it was won at first by ex- 
traordinary physical skill and was held and enlarged by homespun 
humor and a lovable personality. 

Even when versatility in the American theatre and circus was 
usual, when the least that was expected of a trouper was the ability 
and willingness to enact two parts and play a brass instrument in 
the band, versatile Dan Rice was unsurpassed. Forrest could have 
been a strong man; Jefferson sang and danced; but which of them 
could bend a rhinoceros to his will? 
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Journey through Theatre 


V. London 1919-21 


ASHLEY DUKES 


H™ then, I found myself one of some millions of soldiers turned 
civilians — sharing their sense of deliverance and freedom but 
also of unrest. I write of these things twenty-one years later, by the 
warmth of an open fire which itself has been kindled from the match- 
wood of neighbors’ houses destroyed in this month of October 1940. 
Our physical fagade of common existence is now scarred if not shat- 
tered: there is no room for social complacency any more: and since 
all of us lead a soldier’s life in some degree, we may contrive to face 
the outbreak of peace with more unity and less disillusion than in 1919. 
Nobody will make us unfulfilled promises of a land fit for heroes: we 
shall hope to work out and make for ourselves the stupendous changes 
in our world. 

But my own memory of 1919-20 is plain enough: it was a time of 
impatience, of protest, of action that threatened many abrupt and 
even violent issues. Socially, politically, intellectually, masses of 
soldiers and civilians wanted to make an end of established things. 
Some felt themselves disarmed at the moment when, armed, they 
could have imposed their will on Europe and not only on the former 
enemy who has since become an enemy again. In my own middle thir- 
ties, with the wild oats of a socialist youth long since sown and almost 
forgotten, I felt again the urge of deep discontent that has driven some 
men to fascism or communism and has made others opportunists, 
cynics, adventurers or vain seekers after religious faiths. 

One contact with the social structure of England was to be found 
in the theatre, where I had worked in former years. I went to it, not 
for the moment as professional critic, but as adventurer and observer. 
Two characteristic London plays of that demobilization period come 
to mind. Somerset Maugham’s Home and Beauty pleased me hugely 
by its farcical-satirical pattern, worthy almost of Wilde, and by the 
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bitter laughter echoing below its surface. A. A. Milne’s Mr. Pim Passes 
By filled me with a hearty rage which was far from its author’s weakly 
amiable, sentimental intention. Either of them, essentially, might have 
been written in the days of Edwardian or Georgian peace; and I came 
to them out of the volcanic eruption of Middle Europe after war. 
Looking at this sort of drama gave me the sense of detachment, both 
from current criticism and creative activity, which has been with me 
ever since. 

In 1919 Shaw was represented only by a revival of Arms and the 
Man, for Heartbreak House and Back to Methuselah were still unwrit- 
ten. The retirement of Granville-Barker as producer-manager meant 
that one could look nowhere in particular for standards of direction 
and acting. The disappearance of the older type of actor-manager, 
with his deplorable choice of plays but careful personal control, added 
to the uncertainty of the playgoer. The stage seemed to have few ideas 
beyond that of waiting for young writers to come along — a good 
enough idea in itself, if the young writers could have bridged the gap 
formed by war and secured their own intellectual footing on the hither 
side of it. But in practice the bridging of this gap was left to men 
of middle age and more — to Shaw and Barrie and Galsworthy, 
Maugham and Bennett. These men inevitably wrote about the world 
as they had previously known it, or as it had seemed to them all their 
lives; and they were encouraged by the English tendency to win a 
war and lean back as usual. 

Still, noteworthy adventures began here and there. One of them 
was at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, a former vaudeville house a 
few miles west of London’s theatreland. A far-sighted group had rented 
this old place cheaply; and here the company of Barry Jackson’s 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre gave John Drinkwater’s dbraham 
Lincoln, a chronicle play welcomed by a public whose own eyes were 
fixed on the drama of Versailles and the treaty-makers. There was 
much in common between the problems of President Lincoln and 
President Wilson. In fact the hour of this drama could not have been 
better chosen; and old and young theatregoers rallied to give it a run 
of many months. At the Lyric Theatre itself, the way was prepared 
for further successes lasting years under Nigel Playfair’s direction. 
The English stage had by no means produced a masterpiece in Drink- 
water's play, still less had it come into line with the creative spirit of 
the rest of Europe; but the gesture was serious and well-intentioned, 
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and the work gave some prosaic foreshadowings of dramatic poetry 
that might be written. 

The Hammersmith Lyric soon became the regular home of the 
Sunday evening play societies, the Stage Society in particular. This 
pioneer producing unit had survived the war with credit, thanks partly 
to its revivals of Old English classics. In 1919 it sponsored a new Sun- 
day Theatre called the Phoenix, whose opening play was Webster’s 
tragedy The Duchess of Malfi. Our stage history shows that such 
enterprises, explorations of the rich mine of English dramatic litera- 
ture, are established from time to time and flourish long enough to 
acquaint a generation of playgoers with classic treasures. The produc- 
tions of the Mermaid Society and William Poel’s Elizabethan Stage 
Society were within the memory of the founders of the Phoenix, who 
rightly felt that to see the greatest tragedies of Marlowe, Jonson or 
Webster, or the comedies of Congreve and Farquhar, is an experience 
to be valued throughout a lifetime. So in fact it proved to be; and those 
Sunday evenings with the old masters of dramatic poetry, presented 
in a simple convertible set and played by our best Shakespearean 
artists, were landmarks of the after-war years. 

It was harder to make a way on the English stage for new European 
drama, which had been the special function of the Stage Society for 
twenty years. Still harder, of course, when the play bore the name of 
one of the German or Russian expressionists. I offered Kaiser’s From 
Morn to Midnight to the Society within six months of the Armistice, 
and managed to get it performed within a year; but not until several 
West End theatres had been refused for the performance of a German 
play, and some members of the cast (though not Edith Evans) had 
thrown up their parts for the same reason. This modern morality has a 
throng of nameless characters, vivid flashes of action, and a twist of 
heavy satire. The English production was reviewed as a regrettable 
breach of taste, and one critic said that the Salvation Army had done 
too well in the war to be insulted by a German playwright. 

And so expressionism made its first and almost its last appearance 
on our stage, although some years later the Stage Society presented 
Elmer Rice’s experiment in the same style, The Adding Machine. 
I learned much from Kaiser’s technique as a playwright in From Morn 
to Midnight — it is indeed a model of economy of statement and 
rapidity of movement — and also made my first contact with the 
American stage through this play, which was one of the early and 
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creditable productions of the New York Theatre Guild. Thus in the 
summer of 1920 I was in Berlin for a brief visit, discussing the presen- 
tation in English with directors of the Guild, and in German with 
grave Regisseure whohad handled it for their own stage. But European 
capitals were still chattering with machine-guns, and it was no time 
yet for a general theatre tour. I returned by way of Paris, where play- 
goers were interested in such new dramatists as Charles Vildrac 
(Paguebot Tenacity), Georges Duhamel (L’Oeuvre des Athletes) and 
Jules Romains (Doctor Knock). These plays, so essentially different 
from the drames d’amour of French tradition, were already finding 
their way into the lists of the London Stage Society and New York 
Theatre Guild. There was also a new French interest in direction, 
which showed that the work of Copeau at the Vieux-Colombier had 
borne fruit. The next phase, then beginning, was to be the establish- 
ment of little professional theatres, well off the Grands Boulevards, 
under such directors as Gaston Baty, Louis Jouvet, Charles Dullin 
and Georges Pitoéff; and these directors in turn were to bring many 
new writers before the public. 

With us in London, another producing management in the suburbs 
was quick to follow the lead given by Hammersmith with dbraham 
Lincoln. The Everyman Theatre in Hampstead opened in 1920 with 
Benavente’s comedy Bonds of Interest (Los Intereses Creados), which 
had also been a Theatre Guild production. For the next five years it 
was inadvisable to miss a new play at the Everyman, uneven as the 
direction of the theatre under Norman Macdermott proved to be. 
Sutton Vane’s Outward Bound and Noel Coward’s The Vortex were 
done there for the first time; but the revivals of Shaw and Ibsen and 
the first English presentations of plays by O’Neill and Susan Glaspell 
deserved even more credit. Eventually its own successful policy of 
making transfers of plays to the West End sapped the independence of 
the Everyman, which had begun life as a drili hall and eventually 
became a highbrow movie-house. 

At the other end of our theatre’s social scale were the Ballets 
Russes which had been reconstructed by Diaghilev with a brilliant 
troupe, and had enlisted all the talent of the modernist musicians, 
painters and designers. The Ballets Russes were popular in 1920-21 
as never before or since; for although the total audience of Ballet 
must have grown from year to year until the present time, the post- 
war seasons had a special character of delight and surprise. They were 
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also vigorously productive, for they saw the creation of Femmes de 
Bonne Humeur, La Boutique Fantasque and Le Tricorne, probably the 
three ballets since the time of Carnaval and Les Sylphides which have 
longest held their appeal. Lydia Lopokova had returned to the com- 
pany, Massine was both choregrapher and dancer, and though Kar- 
savina’s appearances were few, they gave their own distinction. The 
genuinely appreciative audience was as large at the Empire or the 
Alhambra as it was in later years at the more social Covent Garden. 
The repertory was in its full classical and romantic bloom when, in 
1921, Diaghilev overreached himself and mistook his English public 
by presenting The Sleeping Princess at full length. But in all the pres- 
entations leading up to this splendid piece of pageantry set by Bakst 
to the steps of Petipa and the music of Tchaikovsky, the Russian 
Ballet formed an astonishing contrast with the London stage of stale 
drawing-room comedy, wearisome intellectual argument, tasteless 
musical revue or drab detective drama. No wonder that some of us 
turned from this sort of reality to the vision of creative direction, and 
hoped to see drama place its own spoken poetry at the service of that 
other wordless poetry of theatre, formed by the union of many arts. 

Edward Gordon Craig in his Italian exile had for years maintained 
the concept of theatre as an art like those of music, sculpture, painting 
or architecture — an art in itself and not simply an exact reproduction 
of something imagined and written down by a dramatist. But it would 
have been hard to find common ground between Craig’s idea of crea- 
tive direction and that of a Reinhardt, a Tairov, a Meierhold or a 
Stanislavski. To try to form a judgment of one’s own, it was necessary 
to study the work of these other experienced men, or at least of some 
of them. One had also to take into account the fact that the theatre 
was in a transitional state, changing fast in personnel and in direction 
and even in dramatic output under the growing influence of the screen. 
In a film, all direction was clearly ‘creative’; nobody held that an 
author should ‘write’ a film and then that a company of players 
should ‘act’ it scene by scene. If the theatre should decide to turn its 
back on creative direction altogether, and to become a dramatist’s 
platform only, then many fine talents still attracted to the service of 
living drama would go over to the screen because of the wider, though 
not necessarily the deeper, scope it offered to their imagination. The 
respective resources of stage and screen had to be considered too. The 
more the stage confined itself to a simple reproduction of the written 
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drama of the playwright, the less was its chance of competing com- 
mercially with the broad and varied though often tawdry vision of the 
screen director. This divergence of scope and aim between the two 
arts might well result in an uncommercial drama withdrawing itself 
into small theatres whose artists were resolved to hold the living con- 
tact of stage and spectator; while the movie-houses would grow vaster 
and vaster and make more and more inroads upon the imagination of 
writers and the talent of players. 

We can now see how far both these tendencies have already gone; 
but if one were asked to fix the time of their beginning, I would place 
it about the year 1920. The contrasts of that time were between the 
director’s and the dramatist’s theatre. Later, the issue was confused 
by the equal avidity with which the screen devoured the available 
talent of both stages, from creative directors like Reinhardt to realist 
playwrights like the author of Yourney’s End. But in 1920 one could 
still indulge dreams of a dramatic theatre as splendid as the dance- 
theatre of Russian Ballet: one could imagine great poetry spoken by 
living players in a rich and lovely setting. I confess to having had these 
illusions, and am not at all ashamed of them. It was no part of my task 
to foresee the absorption of all kinds of dramatic art into the frame- 
work of a vast international industry serving hundreds of millions of 
eyes and ears. Nor could any one but a technician have prophesied how 
soon the movie would talk, and how soon it would be coloured; or how 
soon (maybe) it would become stereoscopic and three-dimensional 
and indistinguishable from the pageant of the stage, either through 
the agency of radio-television or ordinary projection by the multiple 
lens. One might have guessed all these things separately, but scarcely 
together. Speculation in any case is barren. It remains possible to sup- 
pose that either through man’s weariness of the complicated dramatic 
machine he has created, or through its perfection into a truly non- 
mechanical vehicle, creative direction as a theatre man understands 
it may yet come into its own. 

I think it was just when I was occupied with these thoughts about 
the theatre, in the summer of 1920, that Nigel Playfair made his fa- 
mous revival of The Beggar’s Opera at the Lyric, Hammersmith. 
Here certainly was creative direction of a kind, for an original pattern 
and colour were imposed on John Gay’s text and even on Linley’s 
score much rewritten. A masterpiece that must have been rich in 
sinister light and shadow, and is known to have inspired alarm and 
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fury in many playgoers when it was first given in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
in 1728, acquired something of the character of a toyshop and the spirit 
of a charade in Playfair’s production and the gay designs of Lovat 
Fraser. They hit a certain taste to perfection, and people who liked to 
see theatre slightly guying itself, instead of fiercely satirizing a fashion 
as the authors originally meant it to do, passed many blissful if com- 
placent evenings in their dingy stalls at Hammersmith, almost the only 
setting that was truly in accord with the opera. The production became 
fabulous and ran for years; and indeed Macheath and his attendant 
wenches had far more vitality than any other stage figures of the time, 
for their original conception survived the trivial retouchings of the 
picture. As far as creative direction was concerned, I found this pro- 
duction both an example and a warning. (To Be Continued) 


The Egyptian Pyramid Drama 


of Resurrection 
LOUIS E. LAFLIN, JR. 


HE earliest known dramatic texts are cut into the walls of halls 

4 gor passages in nine royal pyramids at Sakkara in Egypt. The 
texts were inscribed in the sealed interiors of the pyramids, which the 
living were never intended to enter again. Yet these texts appear to 
have been duplicates of prompt-copies that were intended to be used 
for actual dramatic presentation in theatre-like structures that were 
part of the pyramid complex. The ‘Pyramid Texts’ are in the form of 
speeches and include both stage directions and lists of stage properties. 
Excavations around certain pyramids have uncovered the remains 

of these attached courtyards, suitable for audience enclosures and sur- 
rounded by buildings whose flat roofs would have offered an even 
larger area for both an audience and a stage. Such a possible theatre is 
shown in Figure 2 which is a restoration of the pyramid of King Sa- 
Hu-Re (2550 B.c.). The earliest texts were found in the pyramid of 
King Unis of the same dynasty who was the seventh king following. 
After the VI Dynasty which ends the Old Kingdom, no dramatic 
texts are found in royal pyramids. But in the Middle Kingdom (XI and 
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XII Dynasties) and through the XXX Dynasty ‘Pyramid Texts’ are 
found inscribed inside the sealed interiors of the tombs of nobles. 

A unique royal monument is that of King Montu-hotep IIT (2100- 
2000 B.c.) shown in Figure 7. This XI Dynasty structure foreshadows 
the separation of the royal tombs from the theatre-like structures 
originally attached to the pyramids. Old Kingdom pyramids were 
directly above the tomb. But King Montu-hotep III’s tomb was cut 
into the rocky cliff back of his monument, which was in turn sur- 
rounded by two colonnaded terraces, the lower one connected with 
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Figure 1: House of Millions of Years of Montu-hotep III, 2100-2000 B.C. 





the ground by a ramp. Excellent acting areas on three levels were thus 
obtained, facing a large enclosure suitable for an audience. 

Early in the XVIII Dynasty (1495 B.c.) a new type of royal 
monument was built at Deir el Bahari (Figure 3) which was obviously 
inspired by the monument of King Montu-hotep III and was in fact 
erected adjoining it. Here again are the excellent acting areas offered 
by a three-level stage formed of colonnaded terraces and with a ramp 
connecting the lower terrace with the ground. The upper terrace was 
decorated with pillars which are said to represent the king imper- 
sonating the god Osiris. From this time on, the theatre-like monu- 
ments of kings stand alone, and the tombs are built back in the cliffs. 

The ‘Pyramid Texts’ of the Old Kingdom are without the pictorial 
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Figure 2 








Figure 


Above, the Pyramid Complex of Sa-Hu-Re (2550 B.c.), from Borchardt’s 
Das Grabdenimal des Kénigs Sa-Hu-Re. Below, a model of the House of 
Millions of Years of Hatshepsut (1495 B.c.) at the Metropolitan Museum. 








RESURRECTION 
DRAMA 


Figures 4 and 5 on this page 
and Figure 6 opposite illus- 
trate three episodes in a typi- 
cal Egyptian resurrection 
drama. They are taken from 
the tomb of Sethy I (1292 
B.c.) and show first (Fig- 
ure 4) the dead king brought 
to life. His lips are unlocked 
in an ‘opening of the mouth’ 
impersonated ceremony. He 
is next seen (Figure 5) seated 
before an offering table at 
which he officiates as priest. 
Finally (Figure 6) he is led 
by the god Horus before the 
throne of the great god Osiris 
behind which stands the god- 
dess Hathor. The first of the 
three scenes is reproduced 
from Rosellini’s Monumenti 
del Culto, the second and 
third can be found in Cham- 
pollion’s Monuments. 





Figure 4 
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Sethy I led before Osiris and Hathor. A scene from the Pyramid Texts. 
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Above, left, a bronze statuette of Horus (663-525 B.c.). Below, right, a 
wooden mask of Anubis (1350-1090 B.c.). Both from the Encyclopédie Pho- 
tographique de I’ Art, 1936, Vol. 1, Le Musée du Louvre. 
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illustrations of some other Egyptian dramas. But the Middle Kingdom 
tombs, or separate theatre-like monuments of kings and nobles, con- 
tain pictures which illustrate the typical action of a pyramid drama. 
Figures 4, 5, 6 are taken from a long series which tell a complete story 
of resurrection and apotheosis. The play opens with the King, in whose 
honor it is presented, depicted as dead and about to be brought back 
to life. The impersonated ceremony of the ‘Opening of the Mouth’ 
restores speech to the statue (4); the resurrected dead then sits before 
a table of offerings (5) and is finally adopted by the gods and led away 
to eternal life (6). The same story is told in the series (Figure 8) taken 
from the tomb of a noble. In this series the dead man is depicted as a 
mummy, not as a statue, but the events unroll in much the same man- 
ner. These dramas have a story to tell, which differentiates them from 
ritual, and the deceased is identified with the principal character, 
while all the other characters are also impersonated. The stories are 
also considered as taking place in the after-life, which is not typical 
of ritual. 

Masks were worn by the actors in Egyptian drama. The bronze 
statuette of Horus (Figure 7) is in the position in which a priest im- 
personating Horus baptized kings at their coronation. This fact, and 
the human ears, suggest that the statuette may represent a man wearing 
a mask of Horus. The wooden mask of Anubis (Figure 7) has a movable 
jaw, suggesting that it too was used for impersonation. 


The dates in this article are according to Steindorff: Baedeker’s Egypt, 
1929. Mr. Laflin has been pursuing his studies at Yale under the guid- 
ance of Dr. Ludlow Bull of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and Yale 
University. — Editor’s Note 
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Figure 8: From the Tomb of Pa-dy-Amun-Opet, 663-525 8.C. 
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Buenos Aires on Her Own 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, JR. 


ag in Buenos Aires may be lived pretty much as you please. Monks 
and rabbis, Mormon missionaries and Orthodox pappas ride in 
the same: -bways and mind their own business. So, too, with certain 
exceptions, do the various foreign colonies that make up so consider- 
able a proportion of the population of the largest city of the southern 
hemisphere. 

And this is precisely the handicap it has to overcome as a show 
town. Before the war, when visiting concert artists and theatrical 
troupes from all the greater European nations, and occasionally from 
the United States, provided the bulk of entertainment fare, a marked 
nationalism was observed in the audiences. Naturally, the majority 
were always Argentines, and there was a contingent of foreigners from 
other countries, but you could not help noticing that the French col- 
ony was loyally filling the hall for a French pianist, that the Germans 
were dutifully thronging to applaud German singers, and the English 
were displaying unwonted love of music in support of a string quartet 
from London. The cleavages evidenced by such patriotic loyalties 
have delayed the development of that truly local and specific type of 
sensitivity, common to all classes of the population, which is essential 
to a flourishing national stage. Unfortunately, too, the visiting musi- 
cians, plays and players appealed so much more strongly to the edu- 
cated classes that local talent had the less chance of winning the 
financial support without which it could not expect to progress. 

The war has, perhaps permanently, altered this situation. Al- 
though some famous conductors, Toscanini, Stokowski and Heitor 
Villa-Lobos, the Ballets Jooss and Monte Carlo, and artists such as 
Ruth Draper highlighted the season which ended in December past, 
there was nothing like the customary influx from Europe. Theatrical 
companies, in particular, were very few and not of the first rank. To the 
old-fashioned, highly cultivated Argentine a season without the visits 
of French and Italian actors of renown may have seemed very bleak 
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indeed. (And be it noted that class distinctions and the opinions of the 
so-called upper classes still count for something in Argentina.) But to 
the middle-class folk who keep playhouses going these days things 
have not turned out so badly whether in the officially subsidized 
National Comedy Theatre or in the commercial houses. 

No doubt all who love the theatre are a little too prone to discover 
signs of health and promise in the invalid, but several that would bear 
such interpretation there assuredly were. If only in the matter of pro- 
duction and stage direction, the season marked an advance. For one 
instance among others in the strictly commercial ventures, A/titude 
3200, a translation of Luchaire’s comedy of young folk snowbound in 
a mountain inn 10,000 feet up, was performed by a cast of competent 
players, all of whom really were young and enthusiastic, and in a 
substantial setting by Rodolfo Franco who has done much good work 
for the Colén Opera House. Yet the ticket price (two and a half pesos, 
plus the ‘voluntary’ five centavo contribution to a retirement fund 
for actors) was less than the three pesos charged by the more fashion- 
able movie houses for the evening show. 

Or again, and in line with a usage that is more frequent in Latin 
than in northern countries, was the packing of theatres for poetic 
recitals and other readings. A memorable series of such recitals was 
organized by the Argentine Authors Society, which numbers many 
playwrights in its membership. Intellectual Buenos Aires has seldom 
been so stirred as it was one October evening at the Odeon Theatre, 
when the eminent man of letters, Enrique Larreta, read and com- 
mented on some of his sonnets. Visiting French actors have often 
attracted audiences for recitals of French poetry but I do not remem- 
ber when an Argentine writer has enjoyed such a wholehearted and 
discriminating response as he received. 

A new departure was also made this year in publishing plays in 
print. For a long time, and while still on the boards, successful plays 
by local authors have been issued as inexpensive pamphlets. A col- 
lection of the better pieces has now been commenced in improved 
typographical form approaching the usual style of the locally published 
novel. This is not saying a great deal but it is at least symptomatic of 
growing public appreciation of plays as literature, and it echoes similar 
tendencies elsewhere. Nor would it have occurred unless there were 
better plays to be printed. 
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The veteran playwright Pedro E. Pico was represented in the col- 
lection by his latest work, Las Rayas de una Cruz, which ran some 90 
performances at the Marconi Theatre, from April to July, and was 
warmly praised by newspaper reviewers. (The title refers to the two 
lines of a cross which meet once at a point but never touch again.) 

To read this play sympathetically is to enter into the difficulties of 
serious playwriting in Argentina. The author has obviously made a 
concession to the only audience that, up to now, at any rate, could be 
reckoned with as likely to pay for the production of a play on a local 
subject. This audience expects either to weep sentimentally or else, 
and preferably, to be amused. In this case the playwright has had to 
tack on a happy ending, as well as provide copious comic relief for a 
theme to which it is somewhat incongruous. For he is discussing a 
calculated and persistent climb to high political and social position 
by the son of humble Italian immigrants. Putting the intelligent but 
egoistic young man through the university law course to obtain the 
indispensable title of ‘Doctor’ demands sacrifices by the parents, and 
getting him started requires the disinterested aid of a classmate from 
an ‘influential’ old family. To the climber these are but rounds on the 
ladder, yet when we first met him he was a member of a militant liberal 
organization. A career on this pattern is thoroughly typical of Argen- 
tine urban life, and for his personages Mr. Pico has simply sketched 
readily recognizable types. So rich is the variety of type in ultra- 
cosmopolitan Argentina, that her playwrights, instead of digging into 
the complexities of living individuals, too often yield to this tempta- 
tion of facile description. That is one of the abiding weaknesses of her 
serious drama. 

However, possibly as a by-product of the star system, but none the 
less effectively, this weakness was avoided in the most successful com- 
mercial theatre play of the year. No /a quiero ni me importa (‘I don’t 
love her, and she doesn’t concern me’) by Darthes and Damel, was 
written expressly for the conscientious actor Luis Arata. It ran 270 
performances at the Paris Theatre, and the principal role was so 
lengthy and well-rounded as to afford ample scope for all Mr. Arata’s 
powers. The story concerned an intimate but not uncommon problem 
in Argentine marital relations. A man of the middle class and fairly 
well-to-do marries a girl of somewhat higher social position. Before the 
marriage most of his associations with women had been among prosti- 
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Enrique Larreta, distinguished Argentine man of letters, author of La Gloria 
de Don Ramiro, Santa Maria del Buen Aire and other plays, novels, poems. 








Annemarie Henrich — courtesy Katharine Anne Ommanney 





Berthe Singermann, exemplar of the poetry-stage, is Argentina’s most pop- 
ular artiste today. Katharine Anne Ommanney writes: ‘Clad in gowns fol- 
lowing Greek lines, she recites in the picture palaces of the cities, the bull 
rings of the provinces and over the air to an audience approximating that of 
Ruth Draper, Greta Garbo and Katharine Cornell combined. Flowing ges- 
ture and pose enhance an amazing vocal power and dramatic sensitivity.’ 
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tutes. When he discovers that his wife responds to his lovemaking 
in ways that are dully familiar, he is not a little shocked and begins to 
distrust her. He shares also the local attitude — happily less common 
now than formerly — that a married woman’s horizon should be cir- 
cumscribed by the four walls of the home. The wife sincerely loves him 
but at the same time is a woman of today. One night there is a violent 
quarrel and she walks out. 

After stating the problem convincingly in an excellent first act, 
the authors loosen their grip and have to lay hold on two far-fetched 
devices to build their climax. Either of these devices is a bit incredible 
and their coincidence is more so. The man actually employs a profes- 
sional actress to go about with him to nightclubs and other public 
places to prove to the world — and to the wife if she hears about it — 
that her absence doesn’t bother him. When they meet again, she lets 
him infer that she has found her real mate in the chauffeur of the taxi 
she hailed when she rushed out into the night. In the end, of course, 
everything is explained and the couple are reunited on terms of mutual 
understanding and firmer affection. 

These two plays have been described here not only because of their 
merits, but also because they illustrate why foreigners — English- 
speaking ones anyway — take so little interest in contemporary 
Argentine literature and stage. The situations, the preoccupations, 
the conventions, are generally too remote from their own. But this is 
not the case with the cultivated Argentines who have been equally 
remiss and who, with the cessation of a European supply of plays and 
confronted by the choice of local theatre or none, are having to pay 
more attention to their country’s cultural accomplishments. That will 
make for betterment all around. 

In the National Comedy Theatre, indeed, Argentina rejoices in an 
official agency avowedly intended for betterment. Yet at this splendid 
playhouse, where a high standard of acting and production is main- 
tained, the price of tickets has been reduced to one peso and five cen- 
tavos, less than a U. S. quarter. It is as if the invalid were being perked 
up by a hypodermic shot, potent enough but of doubtful therapeutic 
efficacy. For no materially comparable commercial theatre could exist 
on such a basis, and hence it is debatable whether the welfare of the 
drama as a whole is promoted by implying that so low a price is a 
reasonable charge for an evening’s entertainment. 
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Aside from this dire suggestion, the National Theatre is fulfilling 
its mission very acceptably. Its activities are not limited to operation 
of the playhouse, as a constant flow of worthwhile educational effort 
is carried on under the capable guidance of the director, Mr. Antonio 
Cunill Cabanellas. A museum of the theatre, timely special exhibitions 
and a course of well attended lectures keep theatrical matters before 
the public. Buenos Aires, by the way, is so fond of lectures that the 
principal newspapers have to publish those for each day as a regular 
feature, and the lists are imposing. 

The promotional work of the National Theatre is coordinated with 
the production of plays new and old. The two with which this last 
season began and ended show the extremes of the range that is offered, 
and moreover they were of just the sort that an official institution 
could and should produce to the best advantage. Both might have 
had still longer runs had not the rule interfered of giving several plays 
their chance each year in the same fortunate surroundings. 

The inaugural production was a revival of Facundo, by David 
Pejia, first produced in 1906 shortly after the Argentine theatre had 
put on long pants. Dramatized from Sarmiento’s biography of 
Facundo Quiroga, it recounts the life of this worthy in pageant-like 
fashion. Quiroga was one of those equivocal military chieftains who 
stalk so arrogantly and so bloodily through the history of Latin Amer- 
ican republics in the period of nascent national unity. Depending on 
your own point of view, they are boss gangsters or patriots. As this one 
was assassinated, presumably at the instigation of the tyrant Rosas 
whom every Argentine school boy is taught to detest as a monster of 
iniquity, the patriotic interpretation is natural. Such a work can 
scarcely be criticised by the usual canons but it was a rare opportunity 
for colorful spectacle. No fewer than 83 actors were named in the pro- 
gram. Miguel Faust Rocha as Facundo was a most satisfactorily res- 
olute and ruthless leader of men, who could be gallant and generous 
on occasion and whose death was due to his loyalty and love of coun- 
try. 

The play which closed the season was, dramatically, at the opposite 
pole. Don Basilio mal casado (‘Don Basil ill-married’), a farce-comedy 
of colonial Buenos Aires by Tulio Carella, had no historical or patriotic 
bearing whatever. Its theme was the traditional troubles of the elderly 
husband with a young wife, handled gaily, lightly and tenderly. Good 
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Don Basilio’s steadfast refusal to believe that his wife could wrong him 
finally led everybody back to paths of virtue. All in the style of the 
eighteenth century, with a subplot and even a lady supposedly asleep 
behind a screen, where she could overhear a crucial conversation. The 
diction, however, although not slangy, was modern in tone and this 
seemed to heighten its piquancy. A cordial word must be said of Mr. 
Cunill Cabanellas’ direction and of the sound characterizations of 
Don Basilio by Guillermo Battaglia, and of the errant wife by Iris 
Marga. The settings, by Gregorio Lopez Naguil, the incidental music 
and the costuming were also above the ordinary. 

In arranging for the production this play deserved, the National 
Theatre gave tangible proof of the stimulus it can give to the drama at 
large, which of course is the justification for its existence. The script 
was chosen from about one hundred submitted in a contest for young 
authors, and its success is inspiring. Would it have succeeded on 
Broadway? Probably not, for it is too reminiscent of our classical 
comedy and too dainty for a stage which is in open revolt against 
graceful sentiment. But both the class and affinities of the play, and 
its quality and manner are much needed on Buenos Aires stages. So 
seldom is a work by one of the great Spanish dramatists of the past 
produced there that you would gather that the stuff of which plays are 
made sprang suddenly into being at the first stirrings of national in- 
dependence. And graciousness, lightness of humor and daintiness have 
been almost as lacking. That a young man’s work should turn out to 
be just what the doctor ordered is all the invalid could desire. 
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Folk Opera in the U.S.S.R. 


, me by year the more distant republics of the U.S.S.R. develop 
their own national theatres to a point where they can bring their 
productions to Moscow. Latest of these visitors is Buriat-Mongolia, 
the republic that lies to the east of Lake Baikal in southern Siberia. 
During a ten-day festival, 700 actors, dancers, singers, artists and 
musicians presented a series of plays, music-dramas and operas based 
on folklore and song, which the ban on the public use of the native 
language and music under the former regime had never been able 
effectively to suppress. One of the high spots of the festivities was the 
music-drama Bair by the Buriat-Mongol authors, Berlinsky and 
Yampilov, an indigenous hero tale of the beautiful maiden, the 
knightly lover, the malicious and wicked rival, a kidnapped bride, 
a gallant rescue and the triumph of the right. The repertory also 
included the first Buriat-Mongolian opera Enkhe-Bulat-Bator, with 
music by Frolov and libretto by Boldano, the story of the remarkable 
exploits of the folk hero Enkhe, the steel knight, around whose figure 
gather some of the oldest hero-songs and stories of Buriat-Mongol. 


From Tadjikistan, bordering on Afghanistan and Sinkiang, comes 
news of one of the fruits of an earlier Moscow festival, in the form of 
the first Tadjik opera, Vosse’s Revolt, which had its initial performance 
at the Lakhuti Tadjik State Theatre of Music and Drama. This 
new work is the product of the poets Tursun-Zade and Dekhoti and 
the young composer S. Valasanyan, and makes extensive use of tradi- 
tional folk music preserved by the native bards. The theme, however, 
is a recent one, a peasant’s revolt in the 1890’s led by the hero Vosse. 
The company by which the opera was presented is the latest 
manifestation of a vigorous growth which has given Tadjikistan its 
own professional drama, orchestras, choirs and ballet. 
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BAIR 


BURIAT-MONGOL FOLK OPERA 


Important feature of the Buriat-Mongolian 
theatre festival recently held at Moscow, 
U.S.S.R., was the presentation of Bair, an opera 
based on folk themes and music. Above, the' 
national archery contest from Act I. Below, 
Balzhir Tsibenzhapov as the Khan’s servant, 














‘Bobo’s Song’ from Act II of Vosse’s Revolt, first Tadjik opera. 














Chaos and Horizons of 
Mexican Drama 


SALVADOR NOVO 


M's has been said and little done about the condition of Mexican 
drama for about four hundred years. According to Louis 
Jouvet the only problem of the theatre is — success. What has stood 
in the way of the theatre’s success in Mexico? According to our play- 
wrights, it is the commercial producer, with his old-fashioned and 
petty Spanish methods. According to actors and authors, the critics 
are to blame. The critics declare that the fault lies with the play- 
wrights, also indicted by the producer who in turn adds the public to 
the general accusation. As to the latter, it seems to be far removed 
from the whole debate. The public goes and comes; it attends the 
theatre in order to be amused — and without any complications. 
Burlesque and the revue are always packed. The public also patron- 
ized the Spanish version of The Women, presented in the Palace of 
Fine Arts. Undeterred by an inadequate production, audiences taxed 
the capacity of a theatre which seats 1995 people. But the Midnight 
Theatre, a venture started last year by Rodolfo Usigli to commer- 
cialize experimental productions, could not get beyond six weeks at 
the rate of a weekly performance of two one-act plays. The critics 
were nasty about it, because it was Usigli’s undertaking. They had 
good reason, though: he had ridiculed them a few weeks before in a 
Moliére-like satire, Women Don’t Work Miracles. It was his own play 
and, incidentally, the only Mexican play produced in Mexico City 
in 1939. 

In this country of paradoxes, the City Hall provided a professional 
dramatic company, headed by Fernando Soler, with a subsidy of one 
hundred thousand pesos for a season in the Palace of Fine Arts in 
which no Mexican play was produced. The assets of the season were 
Cyrano de Bergerac, staged in the tradition of the Porte St. Martin; 
Winterset in a mystic, somewhat adulterated and foggy translation; 
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and Klabund’s The Chalk Circle, done in a Chinese atmosphere which 
did not even approach San Francisco’s Chinatown. Among the liabili- 
ties were Pirandello’s Henry the Fourth, The Taming of the Shrew, a 
Mexican play, and other items. From all this it is clear that the gov- 
ernment is partly to blame for the lack of a native theatre. Certainly 
none of the money spent in the production of three foreign plays was 
of any help to Mexican drama. It must also be added that, with the 
exception of the spasmodic experimental groups of the last ten years, 
there is no possible source from which new actors can spring. The 
School of the Theatre, founded in the National University by Usigli 
in 1937, disappeared after a year. So the University, too, must stand 
trial. As for private initiative, it is practically non-existent. 

The Ulysses Group, which I served in various capacities — trans- 
lator, director and actor — was the first modern experimental theatre in 
Mexico. With the exception of Agustin Lazo, who received his educa- 
tion under Dullin in Paris, our only modern designers — notably 
Julio Castellanos — have come out of this experiment. Also the 
product of this group are young actors and actresses now barging into 
the commercial theatre with comparatively little success. Two play- 
wright-directors were born there: Xavier Villaurrutia and Celestino 
Gorostiza. What defeated the Ulysses and the Orientation Groups — 
this one lasted two years — was the absolute want of a technique, 
both in the technical and in the artistic fields. They were experiments at 
random, or — should I say — at large. 

It has often been said that Mexicans are the victims of an incurable 
inferiority complex. One of our playwrights thinks that the incapacity 
of Mexicans to be good, active actors is due to the fact that they act 
too much in private life. The Greeks called their actors hypocrites, 
but the trouble with our people is that they are not half as hypocritical 
in the theatre as they are in reality. Our greatest actors are those who 
best ape the Spanish or French school of acting. Perhaps they have 
never pretended to be the characters in a play but the models they 
have admired on other stages. But I forget that we have a trial pend- 
ing. Let us call the defendants. 

The Producer: in Mexico does not visualize the theatre as a busi- 
ness based on the excellent quality of the commodity it has to sell. A 
company is never organized for the production of a single play, but 
for some sort of playroll which can hardly be termed a repertory. The 
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capital is divided among twenty or fifty plays, which are changed 
weekly. The paper sets are accumulated in a storehouse and come out 
every time there is a new play. What is the use of spending money? 
You don’t know whether the play will last long enough to make it 
worth-while. The producer never offers an option or a contract to the 
playwright, although he is subject to the discomforts of respectful 
dealings with the union stage hands, property men, and so forth. The 
City Hall has required all producers to produce at least one Mexican 
play a month. Since playwrights are few, and difficult to deal with, 
the producer evades the problem by producing a cheap translation of 
a foreign play, or by giving the Authors’ Guild some money to make 
up for the fees which the production of a native play would represent. 
No author, of course, is benefited by this. Moreover, most producers 
are leading actors themselves or the husbands of leading ladies, which 
considerably restrains the scope of a production. The City Hall is 
trying to alter this situation by offering a prize of five thousand pesos 
to the best national play, and a corresponding prize to the company 
and the producer that make the best production of it. The prize is to 
be bestowed first on the play, and then the play will be produced in 
rotation, so to speak, by all the active companies before the produc- 
tion award is made. The outlook is more hopeful, but the road seems 
long and dull. 

The Actors: among us are old-fashioned. They fit perfectly Mol- 
i¢re’s mot: ‘Ah, what difficult animals are actors to handle!’ They 
have experience, undoubtedly. ‘ But it is their experience which handi- 
caps them for the modern theatre. Taking into account an average 
weekly production, or 52 a year, every one of them has acted in at 
least 520 plays, among which you cannot find the Spanish classics, or 
Shakespeare, or Moliére, or O’Neill, or Chekhov, or Pirandello, or 
Jean Giraudoux or Bernard Shaw. . . . With an average of two 
daily and three Sunday performances, these actors give 772 per- 
formances a year, or 7,720 in the ten years on the average during 
which each of them has acted. At a ratio of five hours daily and seven 
and a half on Sundays — plus three daily hours of rehearsal, Sundays 
and Mondays excluded — they have spent 27,280 hours repeating 
words without scope, depth or virtue. No matter how stupidity-proof 
one may be, this affects the spirit at length.’ (I have quoted from 
Usigli’s epilogue to Women Don’t Work Miracles.) 
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One more word about our actors. When the great Maria Guerrero 
came to Mexico for the first time in 1900, she is supposed to have said: 
“How bad Mexican actors are!’ But she changed her mind when she 
learned that, there being no rehearsals on Mondays, the play is read, 
or partly read, on Tuesday and the parts assigned. On Wednesday, 
the actors still read from script; on Thursday they give up the sides 
but keep the prompter on stage. On Friday they begin listening to 
the prompter, and on Saturday the prompter goes to his box and the 
play is produced. 

The Government: has included drama in all its educational pro- 
grams; but the dramatic fact is that it has never done anything serious 
or continuous for drama. No permanent subsidies have been granted 
to any organization, with the exception of the Comedia Mexicana 
(1928-29). I met an important politician the other day who had not 
been to a theatre since 1934. And he was feeling quite all right. Every 
now and then, of course, if you happen to have a friend in the ad- 
ministration, you can make him slick out a few pesos to support a 
theatrical venture — for the duration of a rose’s life. Politicians are 
actors; if they promoted the native theatre they would encounter the 
danger of serious competition. Therefore . . . 

The University: It was said once — on account of the number of 
classes suspended because of local and national student strikes — 
that we had a classless university. I have already mentioned Usigli’s 
school that failed, but it is only fair to add that it was never given the 
range of a real school. There were no prerequisites, no charges, no 
duties. There was nothing but the shadow of the ghost of a phantom 
of an intention of creating a school of drama. What can be done if the 
University, whose overproduction of M.D.s, D.D.s, lawyers, en- 
gineers, chemists, etc., is depressing the country, does not consider 
the theatre a career belonging to the Fine Arts? Let us be diplomatic 
and decide that we are a young country, and that we have all the 
time in the world to throw away. 

The Playwright: is a strange animal. His life depends, as is the 
case with turtles, on two different atmospheres. To write, he must be 
ashore; to produce, he must be in the water. He is generally drowned. 
It is true that he has not begun to use the splendid materials of Mexi- 
can life in his plays. But how could he? He writes a play, reads it to 
his friends — literati and others; he keeps it in a drawer and decides, 
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after a few years of accumulated manuscripts, that, after all, he must 
eat. He avails himself of an official job. But perhaps it is in the field of 
authors that we are beginning to attain a certain maturity. The new 
authors have a sense of language and a sense of technique and no 
sense of reality. As long as plays don’t sell more generously, it is clear 
that playwriting will offer little interest as a career. What it offers now 
is a great deal of pathos as a martyrdom. 

The Public: has no feet on the ground. It exists, disappears and 
comes back to life most unaccountably. It goes everywhere except to 
the theatre. It has no tradition, beyond opera and bullfights. Yet, 
it can be found. The trouble is that the critics deceive the public, and 
the producers consider it a highly respectable mass of stupid non- 
entities. They will have to do something about it, some time or other. 

The Critics: should be changed. That is as much as can be said 
about them, and that is the only way to stimulate new experiment. 

The Prospects: are dubious. Yet a few encouraging facts can be 
mentioned. One is the presence of Margarita Villasefior, our youngest 
playwright, in the Palace of Fine Arts, where she is in charge of the 
selection of plays. Mrs. Villasefior has written several plays. One of 
them, Lazy Monday, is now in the hands of a New York agent. Her 
latest piece, Sunshine Trio, is to be produced by the Pan-American 
Theatre of the roaring Fernando Wagner, whose season will be partly 
in Spanish. A play by Rodolfo Usigli is also scheduled: Another 
Springtime. 

Affiux and Influx: No influx on Mexican drama has resulted from 
the afflux of Spanish refugees. This is encouraging, since one of our 
greatest handicaps has been the long subservience to the Spanish 
theatre. Only a few ballets have been produced, one written by José 
Bergamin. 

The Last Cue: Whoever has read this summary will be as much at 
a loss as I am to offer a practical solution of these problems. Yet for 
my friends who cross the bottomless sea of pioneering in this field, I 
still have hope. The theatre is immortal; they may die in peace. 
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PLAYS WITH MUSIC 
Wisconsin Union. The current 
season in the Tributary Theatre has 
not been without its quota of experi- 
mentation in plays with music, a form 
with which Broadway also has been 
particularly active. The Wisconsin 
Union announced a production of 
Knightsbridge directed by Professor J. 
Russell Lane. This was an original 
musical comedy written to the music 
of Eric Coates, the English composer. 
Fredric Buerki, assistant director 
and scenic director, originated the 
idea of using Mr. Coates’ music as the 
basis of a new play. The book and 
lyrics were evolved by Mr. Lane, Mr. 
Buerki and Richard Church, musical 
director. The play was laid in England 
in the Napoleonic era, when the Brit- 
ish were at grips with another Euro- 
pean dictator. The show is divided 
into three acts, eight scenes, and has 
dancing and singing choruses, moving 
pictures of the battle scenes of the 
Iron Duke, and a colorful mounting in 
scenery and costumes. Coates’ ‘Lon- 
don Suite’, from which the stirring 
march is taken, is the main source of 
the music, though songs and dances 
from other compositions are used. 


Bennington College produced Fed- 
erico Garcia Lorca’s Blood Wedding, 
originally seen in New York in Irene 
Lewisohn’s production under the title 
of Bitter Oleander. Bennington uses a 
very special method in working out 
production details. As Mary Jo Shelly 
explains, ‘the way we work is as much 
to the point as the results we get. 
. . . It is a matter of active collabo- 
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ration, conferences, rehearsals, see- 
ing the set drawings and costume 
plates, hearing music, checking and 
rechecking to see where we are getting 
to, with everyone having a voice in 
the matter, and testing results in 
actual form on stage at every step 
of the process.’ The Lorca play offered 
rich opportunities for cooperative 
work of this kind. Music was com- 
posed for it by Otto Luening; the 
dances, composed and directed by 
Martha Hill; settings and lighting by 
Arch Lauterer; direction by Francis 
Fergusson. 


The Dock Street Theatre, Charles- 
ton, planned a program that included 
The Devil and Daniel Webster and a 
last-century French dance-pantomime. 
This excursion into music, dance and 
theatre combined is made possible by 
the presence of a new assistant direc- 
tor, George Hall, who is a graduate of 
the Neighborhood Playhouse School 
and studied with Martha Graham. 


Catholic University, Washington, 
D. C., having successfully experimented 
a year ago with a musical biography 
of George M. Cohan called Yankee 
Doodle Boy, evolved another script 
with Joe Cook as its hero. Walter 
Kerr, the director, and his designer 
and assistant, Leo Brady, gathered 
the material. In the new play, origi- 
nal music as well as period songs will 
be used. The University’s production 
of The Comedy of Errors (sets by Ralph 
Brown, direction Josephine McGarry 
Callan and Walter Kerr) likewise 
used music, written for it by Calvin 








LeCompte, a young Negro COMpoe 
now studying at the Univerg 
LeCompte arranged the score (gt 
ard transcriptions) for She § 

Conquer which was given in Nj 
ber. Another venture using 9 
original choral passages and mm 
techniques of production ig 
studied. It will attempt to tra 
presence and influence of the Diy 
in drama, from the choruses 4 
chylus to the present day. 



















Bob Jones College, Clev 
nessee, giving its yearly Shake 
ean productions — it has rolle 
record of eleven years of Shak 
ean repertory — will also featuj 
Comedy of Errors, combining 
and miming with the straigh 
spearean script, though it 
play havoc with the text as 
bott did. The production plann 
combine a good many of the elemen 
of musical comedy but will respe 
author’s words. Other produc 
the season include Macbeth and 
and Fuliet. 


The University of Maine stat 
its season with a new musical com 
or rather topical revue, Of Cabbage 
and Kings, written by two membes 
of its theatre, Beatrice A. Besse a 
Frank Hanson. William H. Weathe 
bee designed some gay stylized s 
tings, and two pianos and a backstag 
singing chorus were used in placeola 
orchestra, with excellent results, He. 
schel L. Bricker, the director, # 
nounces that a full-length producter 
of Hamlet will be given with mux 
written especially for this producti 
‘The young man who is to play Hat 
let,’ he says, ‘was cast for the roletw 
years ago. Since then he has workt\ 
steadily toward mastering the pa 
His plan of study has included 
search on the script and on the gr 
actors who have played the m 
voice and balance exercises, 
and the use of our recording 

for diction, and interpretation.’ 


The Pittsburgh Playhouse ad# 
a chorus of eighteen to its la 
production of The Green Pasi 
which had no less than fifty people? 
the cast. 























CIRQUE MARIANO ANDREU 


What the artist sees when he goes to the circus appears in the mirror of his 
own temperament. In striking contrast with Kenneth Hartwell’s ‘Circus 
Clown’ and Boris Aronson’s‘ Rhythm at Large’ is this cool yet dramatic paint- 
ing of horse, equestrienne and ringmaster by the Spaniard, Mariano Andrea. 





Pierre Matisse Gallery 
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“The Wounded Clown’ by Georges Rouault removes the comic mask to re- 
cord tenderly the common lot from which not even circus folk are exempt. 
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ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
The Dramatic Imagination, by 
Robert Edmond Fones. Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce: $2. 

any years ago Robert Edmond 

Jones appeared with a full- 
gown beard, intended to disguise the 
fact that he was very young. The beard 
isno longer in evidence; the disguise 
wasnever successful. Bobby Jones (in 
the theatre he is the only Bobby 
Jones) will always be young. His pub- 
lishers call him ‘the dean of American 
stage designers’, but he will never 
bethe dean of anything; he is one of 
the fortunate artists who found his 
dream young and recognized it, and 
has followed it steadily ever since, and 
that keeps a man young. Men of 
imagination will understand this; to 
other men drezms are not ‘realistic’. 
And yet it is the men who dream — 
notonly the artists but the craftsmen 
and the scientists who dream — who 
get things done, and the theatre rec- 
ord made by Robert Edmond Jones is 
new evidence of this old truth. 
» He has done more jobs in the world 
of the theatre than most of his con- 
temporaries. On them all you will find 
the mark of his personal style. That 
style developed early. If you open the 
wd Drawings for the Theatre, 
pu many years ago, at an 
from The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife to Anna Christie, without know- 
= ag a work it is you will say, 

t is Bobby Jones.’ Not because 
the pages are so much alike, for they 








~ 


ae as varied in form as they are in 
ymaterial, but because they have the 





mark of wah A upon them. In the 
same way, if you open at an the 
new book, The Ae a hasaeian, 
in which he describes his idea of what 
the theatre is and may become, you 
will say, ‘That can be nobody but 
Bobby Jones.’ All of which, summed 
up, means that he is not only a dis- 
tinguished artist and a fine writer, but 
a personality of distinction as well. 

The Dramatic Imagination accepts 
the life of the theatre as a theatre 
man’s real life, just as the world of 
poetry is the real world to a poet. 

Although he has directed many 
plays and designed hundreds of cos- 
tumes, Robert Edmond Jones began 
his active theatre career as a stage 
designer, and his attitude toward 
stage design clarifies his point of view 
toward the theatre as a whole. Stage 
designing, he says, should be addressed 
to the eyes of the mind. There is an 
outer eye that observes, and there is 
an inner eye that sees! This is just 
what Chavez says about music: ieee 
is an outer ear that hears and an inner 
ear that listens. In other words, the 
artist speaks his best when he makes 
himself most clearly and easily under- 
stood by a man who can discriminate 
between all sights and sounds and 
choose what is most pleasant and 
most beautiful. Even more definitely, 
Mr. Jones says: ‘The designer creates 
an environment in which all noble 
emotions are possible. Then he retires. 
The actor enters. If the designer’s 
work has been good, it disappears 
from our consciousness at that mo- 
ment. We do not notice it any more. 
It has apparently ceased to exist. The 
actor has taken the stage; and the 
designer’s only reward lies in the 
praise bestowed on the actor.’ 

What then, we may well ask, does 
Mr. Jones expect of these actors who 
have now taken the stage? He can tell 
us that, too, just as clearly: 

‘They must, as the saying goes, 
“hold” me. It is my right as a mem- 
ber of the audience to find men and 
women on the stage who are alive. 
. . . I want them to speak well, to 
move well, to give out energy and 
vitality and eagerness. . . . I wish to 
see actors in whom I can believe — 
thoroughbreds, people who are “all 
there”. Every play is a living dream: 


your dream, my dream — and that 
dream must not be blurred or dark- 
ened. The actors must be transparent 
to it. They may not exhibit. Their 
task is to reveal.’ 

Both of these paragraphs are in the 
single chapter of The Dramatic Imagi- 
nation called ‘Art in the Theatre’. In 
the chapters that follow, some of 
which have appeared in THEATRE 
arts, he follows up those initial 
qualifications of the designer and the 
actor through a brilliant note on the 
theatre as it was and as it is, to the 
climax of his idea of what the stage 
may be, or, as he would probably pre- 
fer to have it said, what the new stage 
will be when all of the people working 
for the theatre work together to re- 
cover the peculiar lost magic which 
belongs to the theatre alone among all 
the arts. Journalism, the motion pic- 
ture, radio and the machine have each 
taken something from the theatre for 
their own enrichment. And each time 
there is someone within the gates to 
bewail the loss. But Mr. Jones sees 
each loss as only a clearing of the 
ground for a smaller, richer, more 
fertile field which will belong always 
to the theatre of the poet in his many 
guises, and to the living actor. 

It is a fine thing, not only for the 
theatre library but for the theatre it- 
self, that Mr. Jones has found the way 
to put his ideas into words that are at 
once so clear and so inspiring as in 
The Dramatic Imagination. 

EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


GREAT LETTERS 
A Treasury of the World’s Great 
Letters, edited by M. Lincoln 
Schuster. Simon and Schuster: $3.75. 
W perry people seem to be di- 
vided into two kinds — those 
that write letters often and with 
determination, and those who never 
write at all. Kean was a great letter- 
writer; his letters come up at auction 
regularly year by year; Booth’s letters 
are the basis of a delightful book in- 
terpreting the actor through the eyes 
of Otis Skinner. Shaw’s letters, as 
might be expected, are as voluminous 
and illuminating as his prefaces 
(THEATRE ARTS had a splendid sam- 
ple of them in the letters to Janet 
Achurch, the first Candida). It is not 
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THEATRE ARTS 


OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Stock 


Lady in Waiting 
Glamour Preferred 

Gaslight 

Every Man for Himself 
Delicate Story 

Cue for Passion 

Another Language 

When We Are Married 
Through the Night 

The Romantic Mr. Dickens 
The Return of the Vagabond 
Love’s Old Sweet Song 
Leave Her to Heaven 

The Lady Who Came to Stay 
You Can’t Take It with You 
Yes, My Darling Daughter 
A Woman's a Fool 

The White Steed 

Tony Draws a Horse 

There’s Always Juliet 

In a House Like This 

Spring Meeting 

Russet Mantle 

Shadow and Substance 
Petticoat Fever 

Pride and Prejudice 
Outward Bound 

My Heart's in the Highlands 
Mr. Pim Passes By 

Ladies and Gentlemen 

Jane Eyre 

Here Today 

The Guardsman 

Fresh Fields 

Farm of Three Echoes 
Family Portrait 

Double Door 

The Distaff Side 

Candida 

Brief Candle 

The Bishop Misbehaves 

Bird in Hand 
Arms and the Man 


When Available 


Out of the Frying Pan 
Time of Your Life 
The Male Animal 
The Little Foxes 
Old Acquaintance 























































Send for our complete list of 
PLAYS FOR STOCK 


SaMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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surprising, therefore, to find a few 
letters from theatre people included 
in the Treasury of the World’s Great 
Letters edited by M. Lincoln Schuster. 
It cannot honestly be said that these 
letters from theatre folk make an im- 
portant part of the collection, but 
each one adds an amusing note. 
There is the love letter from Sarah 
Bernhardt to Victorien Sardou, pref- 
aced by the editor’s statement, ‘Her 
romantic attachment to Sardou, the 
poet-playwright, author of Fedora, 
written especially for Bernhardt, 
lasted for many years. She was openly 
the aggressor and the pursuer. It was 
her definite policy in love.’ There is 
the letter from Mark Twain, which he 
called simply ‘To number 1365’, con- 
cerning the dramatization of Tom 
Sawyer. It begins, ‘And so it has 
gotten around to you at last; and you 
have also “taken the liberty”. You 
are number 1365. When 1364 sweeter 
and better people, including the 
author, have tried to dramatize Tom 
Sawyer and did not arrive, what sort 
of show do you suppose you stand? 
That is a book, dear sir, which cannot 
be dramatized. One might as well try 
to dramatize any other hymn.’ There 
is the letter from P. T. Barnum to 
General Grant (who was in financial 
trouble as the result of a bank failure) 
offering to pay off his debts for per- 
mission to exhibit ‘the unique and 
valuable trophies with which you have 
been honored’, the ‘evidences of love 
and respect bestowed upon you by 
numerous princes and people through- 
out the globe.’ Most politely, the 
editor says, General Grant declined. 
The best of these dramatic letters 
is neither by a dramatist nor to one, 
but by Elizabeth Barrett Browning to 
Napoleon III in behalf of a great 
dramatist, Victor Hugo, who was liv- 
ing in exile by Napoleon’s command. 
‘For this man’, she says, ‘whatever 
else he is not, is a great poet of France, 
and the Emperor who is the guardian 
of her other glories should remember 
him and not leave him out. Ah, Sire 
— what touches you is, that no his- 
torian of the age should have to 
write hereafter, “While Napoleon III 
reigned, Victor Hugo lived in exile”. 
What touches you is, that when your 
(Continued on second page following) 
























Now available in Book Form 
Broadway’s Newest 
Smash Hit 
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A PLAY BY 


Paul Green and 
Richard Wright 


“Out of Richard Wright's puls- 
ing novel Mr. Wright and Pau! 
Green have written the biggest 
American drama of the season,” 

— Brooks Atkinson, Times 





At your Bookseller Now * $2.00 
SSSSeee858 HARPER Se eeeesn 
———————_—== 


DRAMA BOOK suo? | 
THE SEASON IN PRINT | 























NATIVE SON ] 
Green & Wright $2.0 ! 
CLAUDIA ) 
Franken 20 || 
MY SISTER EILEEN | 
Fields & Chodorov 20 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
Van Druten 20 
ARSENIC & OLD LACE 
Kesselring 2m 
FLIGHT TO THE WEST 
Rice 20 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT 
HERE 
Hart & Kaufman 20 
JUPITER LAUGHS 
Cronin 20 | 
SUSANNA & THE ELDERS 
Langner & Marshall 
JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 
Anderson 
48 West 52nd St. New York, N.Y.” 
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ADVERTISE YOUR PLAYS 
AND TECHNICAL BOOKS 


in the 


EIGHTEENTH TRIBUTARY 
THEATRE YEARBOOK 


Guly Issue) 
THEATRE ARTS 
40 East 49th St. New York Or } 
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OOK! JAYME COSTA as Dom Joao, King of Portugal and father of the first Em- 

peror of Brazil, in the patriotic play, Carlotta Foaquina, presented in the 
TARY Theatro Rival at Rio de Janeiro. Katharine Ommanney reports that, besides 
OK being a distinguished actor in his own right, Jayme Costa heads a company 


of first-rank performers which is fostering the cause of Brazilian drama by 
producing distinctly Portuguese plays. 















«TOMORROW S 
THEATRE x 


ITS EXCITING PROSPECT 
STIRS A MODERN 
PROPHET 


Neither *“‘movies”’ nor radio spell 
the doom of a great art to Robert 
Edmond Jones, who sees the real- 
ism of the screen and the enhance- 
ment of the spoken word on the 
air only hastening the return once 
more of “the old lost magic” of 
the stage. 


theatre worth saving, 
the only theatre worth having, is a 
theatre motion pictures cannot 
touch,” says the distinguished 
dean of American stage designers, 
“overjoyed at the encroachments 
of Hollywood upon Broadway.” 


**“When we succeed in eliminating 
from it every trace of the photo- 
graphic attitude of mind, when we 
succeed in making a production 
that is everything a motion pic- 
ture is not and nothing a motion 
picture is...a_ brilliant fresh 
theatre will presently appear.” 


But while the author of **The Dra- 
matic Imagination’””> — a man 
whose personality and attain- 
ments in the American theatre 
have become something of a con- 
temporary legend — dreams of the 
glory of the future, he also dips 
into a past quarter century richly 
productive of reflections and spec- 
ulations on his art. Out of a wealth 
of practical knowledge and amaz- 
ingly varied experience, he dis- 
cusses with a widely acknowledged 
authority such matters as stage 
design, lighting, costume, acting, 
theatre history and modern 
drama. 


“The rag 4 


For persons seriously interested in 
the theatre — on both sides of the 
footlights — here is an outstand- 
ing craftsman and thinker of the 
theatre laying bare his credo with 
all the excitement and interest 
that a lively imagination can bring 
to such a subject. Here is a real 
handbook of the theatre — as de- 
sirable for the sheer pleasure that 
comes with greater appreciation of 
contemporary stage production as 
it is useful for those to whom the 
theatre means a livelihood or a 
career. 


THE DRAMATIC 
IMAGINATION 
by ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
$2 at your Bookseller 


or coupon below is for your con- 
venience in ordering first-edition 
copies for yourself and for your 
friends: 


— oe oe MAIL COUPON TODAY- ———— 


Duet, Stoan & Pearce, Inc., Dept. 51 
270 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I 

| 

Please send. . . first-edition copies of “The 
Dramatic Imagination,” by Robert Edmond 

Jones, at $2 each. | 

| 


0) Check enclosed [) Send C.O.D. 
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A STAGE C 
HANDBOOK 


‘By Sol Cornberg and Emanuel L. Gebauer 


Two men with long and varied technical experience in stage productions offer the sum 
total of their knowledge to amateur and professional producers. Scores of charts, dig. 
grams and drawings illustrate the text showing carpenters, painters, property and ee 
fects men, electricians, men in charge of lighting, flymen, technical : 
signers the latest ideas and methods in use. Both a text on stagecraft and a working 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
1941 SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 — eight weeks — August 22 
THEATRE OFFERINGS 

@ Visiting Faculty: 

Claribel Baird, Nancy Bowman, Evelyn Cohen, 

Whitford Kane, Charlies Meredith, Alexander 

Wyckof 
@ Regular Staff: 
William P. Halstead, Emma Hirsch, Robert 
Mellencamp, Valentine B. Windt 

MICHIGAN REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Valentine B. Windt, Director 
Thirteenth Season 
Seven full length plays — Other laboratory 
productions 
OTHER OFFERINGS 

Public Speaking — Debate — Interpretation 

io Speech Correction Dramatics 

Address G. E. Densmore, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 








Theatre Arts Bookshelf continued 
'people count gratefully the men of 
commerce, arms and science secured 
by you to France, no voice shall mur- 
mur, “But where is our poet?’’’ 

The Worla’s Great Letters is aptly 
called a treasury. 

FREDERICK MORTON 


Maid in Hollywood, by Harold Hel- 
venston. Harper Davies, Los 
Angeles: $2.50. 
| poe HELVENSTON appears in 
print with a new book that is 
almost the direct opposite of his 
| serious and practical Scenery. He calls 
|his new work Maid in Hollywood, and 
}it is a light, bright portrait-in-letters 
of a little girl with big round eyes, 
pretty hair and a longing, for what 
she hardly knows, who goes to Holly- 
wood to seek her fortunes. Opinions 
will differ as to whether she finds 
them. But readers of the letters that 
she writes her ‘girl-friend’ back home 
will pass a pleasant hour watching 
her on the hunt. Mr. Helvenston 
'knows Hollywood — the little girls 
. 
‘that haunt it, the men, big and little, 
that they meet by the way. There isa 
_good deal of common sense and even of 
useful information tucked behind the 
gay pages of Maid in Hollywood. 
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manual for stage crew men and directors in all types of theatrical work. $3.0) 
ORDER IT IN ADVANCE FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT FROM 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33rd Street, NEW YORK, N.Y, 
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BASIC BOOKS FOR 
YOUR THEATRE LIBRARY 


* A HISTORY OF THE THEATRE by 
George Freedley and John A. Reeves. The mom 
comprehensive and up-to-date one-volum 
history of the theatre ever published. 400 hand. 
somely printed illustrations that probably com 
stitute the finest collection of theatre pictuns 
ever to appear in one volume. Endorsed by 
Barrett H. Clark, Allardyce Nicoll, Frederic 
H. Koch and many others. 644 x 9!;. 1% 
pages. & 


*% TWENTY BEST PLAYS OF THE MOD 
ERN AMERICAN THEATRE. Introduction 
by John Gassner. Twenty Complete Plage 
Idiot’s Delight; Of Mice and Men; Golden Boy; 
The Women; End of Summer; Green Pastures 
Dead End; Yes, My Darling Daughter; Th 
Fall of the City; Boy Meets Girl; Winterset: 
The Children’s Hour; Johnny Johnson; Te 
bacco Road; Bury the Dead; You Can't Take 
It With You; Stage Door; Animal Kingdom 
Three Men On A Horse; High Tor. 900 pages 
Large clear type. 614 x 9%. 


*% THE THEATRE HANDBOOK AND DI- 
GEST OF PLAYS. Edited by Bernard Sobel 
A complete, up-to-date encyclopedia dictionary 
with concise, reliable information on all mattes 
pertaining to the drama. Plots of 1,000 moa 
important plays. 900 pages. 6's x 9'4. Buckram 


binding. 
NOW READY 


An illustrated catalogue of all recent books oa 
the theatre. Send for your FREE copy. Dont 
Delay. Detach and Mail this coupon NOW. 











THE BENNINGTON 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Dance Drama Music 
Theatre Design 


INCORPORATING THE BENNINGTON 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


At Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont 
announces 
EIGHTH SEASON 
July 5— August 16, 1941 


For Information address 


MARY J. SHELLY, Administrative Director 
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CROWN PUBLISHERS | 

419 Fourth Avenue, New York City | 
Please send me: 


... History of the Theatre $3. .... 20 Best Plat 
$3. Theatre Handbook $3. .... Free iltwr | 
trated catalogue. 

O Remittance herewith. 0 C.O.D. 


All books returnable within 10 days for full refumt 
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Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
ceed 


School and Theatre Directory 





{ MARIE STRASBURGER, Manager 


MAPLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Folder on request 


FMAPLEWOOD THEATRE SUMMER SCHOOL 


|} Among our Stars Producer - Cheryl Crawford Opening this 
| of Last Season: announces Season with: 
: ; @ A summer school for talented young men and ho desi 

Miriam Hopkins ae tne nod Gate ung men and women who desire to study 4 H i 
Paul Robeson @ Ten weeks of intensive technical training — June 23rd to August 30th — in 7 
Talluleh Bankhead tan surroundings, fifty minutes from iccdane. and 
Flore Robson . ae tego appeer in Maplewood Theatre productions with sters and M see Beene 
Ethel Barrymore @ Weekly round-table discussions with members of the cast and the producers. 
Joe E. Brown @ The producers of the Maplewood Theatre will continue their interest in stu- in 
— dents of outstanding talent after the close of the summer school. “Twelfth Night” 


15 Park Avenue, New York City 





Tel: MU 5-0567 
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JASPER 
DEETER 


WILL CONDUCT A 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ACTING 


July 7- August 16, 1941 || 


Address: 
Hedgerow Theatre 


School Committee Chairman 


Moylan, Pa. 























School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


offers courses 
in Dramatic Arts and Radio 
leading to 
B.A. in Drama 
M.A. in Drama 
> 


For information address 


RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of Drama 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


Colorado College 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
At the Foot of Pikes Peak 


SUMMER, 1941 


DANCE—Hanya Holm 
ASSISTANTS and DANCE GROUP 
DRAMA — Arthur G. Sharp 
Director 
MUSIC — James Sykes 


and Other Members of the College 
Faculty — Roy Harris, Johane Harris, 
Archie Jones. 


For further information eddress 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
COLORADO COLLEGE 














cain PARK THEATRE 


Municipally Owned and Operated By 
City of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


1941 Season @ June 22 — August 23 
Open Air Stage with 80-Foot Proscenium | 


Auditorium Seating 3200 
| 1940 Attendance — 50,000 


Outstanding Directors: Walther Volbach, Bernard 
Szold, Sydney Spayde, Handel Wadsworth 


Non-professional company — Casting open to all 


Directing, Radio, and Technical Work 


NOMINAL TUITION 
A Subsidized Theatre Offering a Rich Oppor- 
tunity for the Non-Professional Talent of America 
Address: 


Dine Rees Evans, Supervising Director 


| Schoo! ot the Theatre offers instruction in Acting, 














WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session: 


June 23- August 1 


BARN THEATRE 
SUMMER REPERTORY 
GUEST DIRECTORS 


For information address 
Barclay Leathem 


The Graduate School 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
Cleveland, Ohio 











“HILLTOP 


THEATRE 
—— Ellicott City, Md. 


LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES 
13 Weeks—June 9-Sept. 6 





| Florence MacMichael, the sensation of 


“OUT OF THE FRYING PAN,” now on 
BROADWAY, was one of our apprentices 
when the play was tried out at The Hilltop 


| Theatre last summer. 


Write to: DON SWANN, JR. 
879 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
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YOU WANT TO ACT! SS 


THE ROCHESTER SUMMER THEATRE 


offers you this exceptional opportunity 
— 6th Season — 
“WHERE THE STUDENT IS THE ACTOR” 
@ Each sath stadent guaranteed parts in from five to 
twelve productions 
@ Alll leading parts played by Students 
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@ Leam to act by actual daily rehearsal and per- 
formance 


© Opportunity for several talented students to 
eer part expenses. 


June 12-Sept. 1 
Send for unique catalog explain- 
ing our student stock ¢ 


410 EMERSON ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GREENBUSH 
SUMMER THEATRE 


Blauvelt, New York 
Offers Selected Junior Members 


A delightful thirteen-week season of summer 
stock in the besutiful hill country of Rockland 
County, Blauvelt, N. Y.; but seventeen miles 
from New York City. 

Weekly appearances in distinguished pro 
ductions before Critics —Telent Scouts 
Managers — Producers. 


Address: 
Thos. B. Eldershaw, Director 
Greenbush Summer Theatre 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 





PERRY-MANSFIELD 
THEATRE WORKSHOP 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Intensive 2 months’ course in 
Acting — Dancing — Production 
Teachers’ Training Course in Dance 


The Workshop cast and crew will make 
a short tour of the mountain towns, play- 
ing barns, schoolhouses and University 
theatres. 

For leaflet: Perry-Mansfield 


10 Mitchell Place 
New York City, New York 
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ROVINCETOWN 
THEATRE 


Studio of Drama 
Director, REGINALD GOODE 
Learn to 


act by ACTING 


Where the Untalented Are Rejected 


Reginald Goode Theatre 
Clinton Hollow, New York 


(Two Hours from Broadway ) 


EIGHTH SEASON SUMMER STOCK 


15 Weeks—15 Plays 
June 2—Sept. 15 


The only theatre in America where a 
Broadway success is produced every 
week with all the leading parts played 
by STUDENTS. Unique opportunity 
for acquiring practical acting experience 
under Professional Direction. 


Sponsored by Leading Producers 
* 
FOR BOOKLET WRITE 


Registrar, Reginald Goode Theatre 


SALT POINT, NEW YORK 
(Mailing Address ) 


















School and Theatre Directory continued 





























NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASSACHUSETTS 
BERTRAM YARBOROUGH, Director 


APPRENTICE STUDIO 


Course includes: Acting Technique, Redio, Stagecraft 
Voice and Diction, Eurythmy, Make-Up. 
STUDENTS ACT WITH 
PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
RECOGNIZED FACULTY 

Apply Sy letter to 
Josephene Bender, Business Manager 
242 College Avenue S.E. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





MODERATE TUITION | 


THE CAPE THEATR 


Cape May, New Jersey 


Opens June 21, 1941 an 


An Apprentice Group is Com 
with the Professi 
Courses in Various Theste As pie 
Opportunity to act in Apprentice and Prof 
Productions before Talent Scouts, Produs 
Agents, Public 
A Summer at a Famous Seaside Resort 
Beach Playground at Our Door 
T. C. Upham, Gen. Dir. 
Address 
THE CAPE THEATRE 
or 


516 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.C. MUprray Hill 











Cope May, Wi 











Direction of JAC 


Epwarp Everett Horton 
TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


Write for Booklet: 





THEATRE-BY-THE-SE 


MATUNUCK, R. I. 
‘-KSON HALLIDAY 
Apprentices have acted with 


FRED STONE 


Technique of Acting — Voice Development — Scenic Design 
Direction — Make-up 


Tennis — Riding — Private Beach — Fishing 
July and August 
1508 Paramount Building, New York, N. Y. 


RicuarpD Benner 
Puiu. BAKER 


Ina CLAIRE 











7 GLOUCESTER 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


Gloucester, Mass. 
22nd Season 
June 28 to Aug. 30 
ACTING * MENSENDIECK « PRODUCTION 
and related courses 
Weekly Public Performances 
For booklet address: 


F. D. CUNNINGHAM 
112 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 





Rocky Neck 








THE BARN 
i PLAYHOUSE 


Near Lake Sunapee 


NEW LONDON 
N. H. 














Ninth Season — July 2nd to Sept. 1st 
THE NEw LONDON PLAYERS 


of New Hampshire 


A few talented students accepted. Such students 

guaranteed three speaking parts in professional 

productions. 

Direct J E. Holmes, Dorothy A. Claverie 
251 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 


hi 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


At beautiful CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA 


Situated Midway Between Hollywood and San Francisco 


June 30- 


Director, EDWARD GERHARD KUSTER, 
and British plays for MAX REINHARDT in his WORKSHOP 
OF THE THEATRE in HOLLYWOOD 


WORK and PLAY in the three theatres, on 


OF THE THEATRE 


ON THE HISTORIC MONTEREY 
COAST OF CALIFORNIA 


August 30 


lately director of American 








| 








the shores and Emaar the pines and cypresses 





of one of America’s most fascinating 


Productions regularly visited by Hollywood Screen, Stage and Radio Talent Scouts 


c ties — the American Riviera 


Address inquiries to THE SUMMER SCHOOL, CARMEL PLAYHOUSE, CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 








stock 





acting 
beginning June 21 for those who wish to 


On Boston’s lovely South Shore 





around the theatre. Write for information, stating background 


MARSHFIELD HILLS THEATRE 
MARSHFIELD HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS | 


Opportunity 


for 10 talented apprentices to appear professionally 
in a theatre which has had sixteen years of summet 


Those selected will appear in 8 recent Broadway 
successes before talent scouts, managers, and thos 
who can help you professionally. Also lectures # 


, make-up, playwriting. Several opening 
earn part expenses in exchange for service 


_— 
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@ A RISING 
BROADWAY 


» 


; i. pe = 
jist al Leo 





Because you are “on the job” early 
and mty ou will find the conven- 
ience of Parc Vendome especially 
attractive. 


CONVENIENCE of location is a 
feature of Parc Vendome. It is 
“iust a step’ from every place of 
importance — theatres, shops, ho- 
tels, clubs and the Midtown business 
district. A home for active people 
—at “Value’’ Rentals. 


Spacious 3-Room Suite 


























Extras at Parc Vendome 
ee wageges rece 
fo hoon. © Gas for cooking and refrigeration 
APARTMENTS OF 
a Some core Newly 
ond Faultiessly Fur- 
on ae 
57th STREET Just West of Broadway 
WM. A. WHITE & SONS, Agent 
Established 1868 


Castlehoim restaurant . 
land 3 ROOMS 
meGict * 
Telephone: Circle 7-6990 











The Nightclub Beat 


ALTHOUGH the Rainbow Room high up 
in Rockefeller Center is a perpetual ringside 
seat to one of the most dramatic spectacles 
in town —the view of New York City 
stretching out below in ever-changing pat- 
terns of light and shadow — the manage- 
ment has supplied its patrons with a show 


| inside as well as out. From their start several 
years ago they have presented a steady | 


stream of excellent dancers, singers and 


monologuists, many of whom found their 
first large audience there. In the new show | 
| another entertainer invades the nightclub | 
| floor — the puppet. Walton and O'Rourke's 


puppet revue includes in its cast Rosalie, 
the strip-tease artist; Hilary Bone, the 
skeleton; Coy Cora, ‘a shy young splinter’; 
and wooden images of some favorite movie 
stars. Milli Monti is also at the Rainbow 
Room, singing in French and English; and 
Chandra Kaly and his dancers fill the terp- 
sichorean bill. 


A young comic, who rushes from one show- 
stopping performance on Broadway to 
another in the nightclubs, is Danny Kaye 
of Lady in the Dark and La Martinique 
(57 W. 57). Asa perpetrator of patter he has 
no equal here since Martyn Green returned 
to England. He is gifted with an ebullient 
energy which makes no routine too strenuous 
for him; his material, written by Sylvia Fine, 
is properly attuned to his talents. By song 
and monologue, with capers as garnish, 
Danny Kaye keeps his audience in per- 
petual joy. April Ames, singer and dancer 
from Louisiana Purchase precedes Mr. 
Kaye at Martinique with Eddie Oliver's 
orchestra supplying the music. 


Jack Guilford, another two-a-night comic, 


started to success in the cellar of Cafe So- | 


ciety Downtown, and now returns, this time 


to Cafe Society Uptown (128 E. 58 


and upstairs. After his nightly performances | 


as chief comic in Meet the People, he becomes 
master of ceremonies to the latest show, 
which includes several old favorites around | 
there: Hazel Scott, Trinidad singer and 
swing pianist of parts; the Golden Gate 
quartet; the Boogie-Woogie pianists; and 


two bands, including John Kirby's, whose | 


‘Flow Gently, Sweet Rhythm’ program has 
many radio friends. 


The show goes on at Janet of France (237 
W. 52), even though it consists only of the 
proprietress herself, stopping at the tables 
to talk to diners, or boasting loudly of the 
virtues of her onion soup, or singing huskily 
in her upstairs restaurant that is patterned 
after an outdoor cafe on the Champs Elysees. 


Keen’s Chop House (72 W. 36), once the 
eating place for the Lambs’ Club, now feeds 
all comers although many of the original 
Lambs can still be found there enjoying 
their steaks and chops. Theatre programs 


line the walls and theatre people fill the | 
tables at this restaurant so convenient to | 


the theatre district. 


If you are an opera lover by all means visit 
the Asti Restaurant (79 W. 12) where the 
waiters and the proprietor himself, Adolf 
Mariani, double as bassos and sopranos. 
Both the food and the operatic repertory 
are varied, the latter stretching all the way 
from Figaro to Carmen and beyond. On the 
walls you will find autographed photos of 


| your favorite opera star. 


— Nocturne 
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CHANDRA MALY 
AND HIS DANCING COMPANY 


MILLI MONTI 


WALTON 2 O’ROURKE 
AND THEIR PUPPET REVUE 
THE VELERO SISTERS 
AND THEIR RHUMBA BAND 
Reservations: Clrcle 5.9000 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 























A new HOTEL 


AWAITS YOU 
in New York 


This world famous establish- 
ment, formerly the American 
Woman’s Club, is now one of 
New York’s newest and finest 
hotels. Its unique facilities in- 
clude six lounges, five sun-decks, 
music studios, library, art gal- 
lery and three popular priced 
restaurants. Many floors are 
reserved exclusively for women. 
* 
1200 Rooms with Bath 
DAILY—Single, from $2.50; 
Double, from $4 
WEEKLY—Single, from $12; 
Double, from $16 
Special Floors and Rates for Students 


Jobn Paul Stack 


mh, General Manager 





353 WEST 57: STREETK NEW YORK 
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‘Allegro adjustable 
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@ Every Broadway Prod: 


features fabrics by Dazian 


advantage of the superic 
the world’s largest collect 
costume and stage materia - 





Write for free booklet 
‘What Costumes Can ’ 
Do For Your Show 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
142 WEST 44th STREET * NEW 
"Reg. App. For BRyant 9 





Mod 
ci 
; 
4 
bade 
/ . 


3: Maiden Form Brassiere Co., inc., New York. 





Send for free Foundation Style Booklet 
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Maybe The Theatre Needs You — Maybe You Need The Theatre CHARLES CHRISDIE CO., INC 
APPRENTICE SCHOOL | 


of the 


LAKE PLACID STOCK PLAYERS 
Lake Placid Club, New York 


Sixth Season — July 7th-August 30th, 1941 


Courses: Acting and Speech, Makeup, Playwriting, Scene 


Established 1872 i. 
V 
GE 
40 
»0 


COSTUMES) 


Theatrical and Masquerade 


FOR SALE and RENTAL 


We specialize in serving 
Schools, Colleges 
and all amateur Theatricals | 




































































Design and Construction, Radio. Enrollment limited. 41 West 47th Street New York 
(Between 5th and 6th Avenues) LY 
inquire: MISS KATHLEEN BURNETT, Director, Tusculum College, Greeneville, Tenn. BRyant 9-2449 Dest. A i 
J 
—s a = 
IONE HUTAINE Announces SECOND SEASON , CA 
J HUNTERDON HILLS SCHOOL Aane Soe ae 
4 11 WEEKS Beginning JUNE 23 THE COUNTRY 
quemmequmnnimenmnss IN NORTHERN INDIANA 
F IONAL TRAINING Under the direction of 
a —— IONE HUTAINE R. Lyle Hagan and Walter S. Russell 
cting. ... Jd Becta wr E 
and Radio).... -ESTELLE LIEBLING . 
a tuiee eddies .- ++ NATALIE MOREHEAD 10 Weeks 9 Hit Play 0 
a ee L 
he eS MITZI MAYFAIR, IONE KENNISON Opens June 27th N 
PE Ponce ecb eeaven et eeerwe ~ sees FRANK FIORE Only 15 wlemed eeeventens cue Evy Se 
School Situated on Beautiful 300-acre country estate with large lake and apprentice a company actor. Playground paradise 
modern beach. Attractive living quarters on Estate at reasonable rates the middle-west. Dancing, Boating Swimaing 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH Address Registrar for Illustrated Catalog “A Tennis, Golf { “ 
— For information address ) tu 
UNTERDON HILLS PLAYHOUS MILDRED M. BARLOW, Rest 
; 126 East Wayne Street Di 
HUTAINE HILLS ESTATES © JUTLAND,NEW JERSEY “ TEE a. mines Fort Wayne, Indiana a 
° . CC | —— 
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“THE BEST NEW AMERICAN 


PLAY OF THE SEASON." 
— Richard Watts, Jr. 


: Herald Tribune 
4 GOLDEN 


\ | ee DI ” 
C | CL y 
FRANKEN 
j “| was more deeply touched 
than | have been by any play 


all season."” —Sidney Whipple, 
WORLD TELEGRAM. 


BOOTH THEATRE 4f*St.s%<" 


of Broadway 
Mon. thru Set. eves. & Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
















“AN INSPIRATION" — Mantle, News 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


In a Musical Play 


“LADY IN THE DARK" 


ALVIN THEATRE, West 52nd Street 
and Saturda 


Matinees Wednesda 


“A HILARIOUS COMEDY” 
— WATTS , Herald Tribune 


“THE MAN WHO 
CAME ro DINNER” 


with MONTY WOOLLEY 


MUSIC BOX, West 45th Street 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 


y y 
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——§ 














Best Play of the Year! 


Vote These Members of CRITICS’ CIRCLE 


ran) 
































3 GEORGE JEAN NATHAN JOHN ANDERSON 
: JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH STARK YOUNG 
ade JOHN MASON BROWN GRENVILLE VERNON 
WILLIAM 
i) | SAROYAN'S 
’% | “THE 
” 
als BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE 
fon “Tender and beautiful" 
— Walter Winchell 
LYCEUM THEA., 45th Street, East of Broadway 
yt, A Matinees: Wed. & Sat.—Sunday Perf. at 8:45 
—_—? 
CAIN PARK THEATRE 
Municipally Owned and Operated By | 
ISE City of Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
1941 Season @ June 22 — August 23 
Open Air Stage with 80-Foot Proscenium 
Auditorium Seating 3200 
1940 Attendance — 50,000 
‘lays Outstanding Directors: Walther Volbach, Bernard 
Szold, Sydney Spayde, Handel! Wadsworth 
Non-professional company — Casting open to all 
o School of the Theatre offers instruction in Acting 
a Directing, Radio, and Technical Work 
NOMINAL TUITION 
’ A Subsidized Theatre Offering « Rich Oppor- 
tunity for the Non-Professional Telont of Americe 
Address: 
Dine Rees Evans, Supervising Director 
Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
— 

















| See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked.* 





ON THE BOARDS 
JOHNNY BELINDA (Sept. 18) Elmer 


Harris’ rural drama involving a deaf-mute, 
enriched by Helen Craig’s silent but glow- 
ing performance. Produced and staged by 
Harry Wagstaff Gribble. 


PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 30) finds Ethel 
Merman zestful and debonair in a gay 
Cole Porter score with cheerfully raucous 
interludes by Rags Ragland, dances by 
Robert Alton, decor and costumes by 
Raoul Péne Du Bois — all under B. G. 
De Sylva’s magic wand. 


THE CORN IS GREEN (Nov. 26) by 
Emlyn Williams tells of a Welsh boy’s 
education in terms of a gay and moving 
drama. Ethel Barrymore wins honors in a 
role demanding depth and sincerity, sup- 
ported by Richard Waring. Directed and 
produced by Herman Shumilin. 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE (Dec. 23) provides 
Jane Cowl and Peggy Wood with an op- 
portunity to display their brilliant gifts 
in a witty comedy of modern manners by 
John Van Druten directed by Auriol Lee 
and produced by Dwight Deere Wiman. 


PAL JOEY (Dec. 25) raffish goings-on of the 
fabulous John O'Hara hoofer turned into 
an unusual musical show by the combined 
efforts of George Abbott, Rodgers and 
Hart, Jo Mielziner and Robert Alton. 





Gene Kelly excellent as the agile and 





amorous Joey. 
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OSCAR SERLIN presents CLARENCE DAY'S 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


NEW YORK — EMPIRE THEATRE 
DETROIT — CASS THEATRE 











“First comedy of the 
season — Atkinson, Times 


MAX GORDON presents 


My SISTER 
EILEEN 


the Comedy Hit by 
JOSEPH FIELDS and 
JEROME CHODOROV 


Based on the Stories by 
RUTH McKENNEY 
Staged by GEORGE 8. KAUFMAN 


BILTMORE THEATRE 


47th Street W. of Broadway Cl 6-9353 


completely gay 


Eves. 8:40. Matinees: Wed. and Sat. 2:40 
Extra Matinee: May 30 














GEORGE ABBOTT'S 
Musical Comedy Hit 


Book by JOHN O'HARA 
RODGERS & HART Songs 


with 
VIVIENNE SEGAL - GENE KELLY 
JACK DURANT - JUNE HAVOC 


BARRYMORE Theatre, W. 47th ST., New York City 














THE 
HILLTOP 
THEATRE 


Ellicott City, Md. 


LIMITED NUMBER OF APPRENTICES 
13 Weeks—June 9-Sept. 6 

Don Swann, Jr., has engaged Eddie Pedula, 
Wendell K. Phillips and Douglas Field as 
directors and Margaret Barker as head of 
the Apprentice School. 

Limited number of apprentices to take 
parts with the professional company and 
in Broadway tryouts. 

Write to: DON SWANN, JR. 

879 Park Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
Apprentices will be accepted as late as June 23rd. 














IVORYTON 


SUVIMIER PLAYHOUSE 


PHEATRE SCHOOT 


rm Season 


Iwd 


PHEATRES 
MILTON STIEFEL, Dire 


© Students play with this fa- 
mous professional Stock 
Co. and stars each week. 


® Students also play in the 
Junior Stock Co. nightly. 


@ Our practice of LIMITED EN- 
ROLLMENT has resulted in an 
unusually high percentage of 
professional engagements for our 
students. 


VISITING STARS 
Katharine Hepburn Henry Hull 
Elissa Landi Isabel Jewell 
Ernest Truex Penny Singleton 
Florence Reed Buddy Ebsen 
Madge Evans Glenda Farrell 
Mitzi Green Conrad Nagel 


Libby Holman Ezra Stone 
Violet Heming Ethel Waters 
John Bea Bert Wheeler 


@ Write for booklet 


IVORYTON PLAYHOUSE 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 




















The Stony. (rock 
Playors 


Stony Creek Theatre 
Connecticut 
WILL ACCEPT A LIMITED NUMBER 
OF APPRENTICES TO WORK WITH 
PROFESSIONAL COMPANY IN 
ALL PHASES OF THE THEATRE 


Moderate Tuition 
Director: RONALD T. HAMMOND 


Apply by letter: 
Hammond Studio, 54 Greenwich Ave., New York City 


19th 
Season 


19th 

















AYVILLE PLAYHOUSE 


& DRAMATIC WORKSHOP 
SAYVILLE, L. I. (51 Mi. from N.Y.C.) 


PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
PLAYWRIGHTS’ SEMINAR 
APPRENTICE SCHOOL 


Advisory Board 
Arthur Hopkins Helen Hayes 
Wa. Harris, Jr. Whitford Kane 
John Tuerk 


Directors: Edith Gordon, Leslie McLeod 
For terms, requirements, and Booklet B write 


EDITH GORDON, Play Broker 
229 W. 42 St., N.Y. C. WI 7-8751 
































See for Yourself (Continued) 
MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26) beguiling 


and hilarious comedy set in the Greenwich 
Village basement ‘studio’ of the sisters 
whose adventures were originally recorded 
by Ruth McKenney. George Kaufman 
spins the Chodorov and Fields script to 
success, with Shirley Booth in high fettle. 


ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10) 
homicide becomes side-splitting farce 


when Josephine Hull and Jean Adair are 
involved with Boris Karloff in Joseph O. 
Kesselring’s mad plot. 





MR. AND MRS. NORTH (Jan. 12) the 
engaging Norths, created by the Lock- 
ridges and dramatized by Owen Davis, 
Jr., are hilariously mixed up in a spot of 
crime and detection. 


LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 23) Moss 
Hart’s play with music, with Gertrude 
Lawrence radiant as the psychoanalyzed 
lady, singing Ira Gershwin’s gay lyrics 
to Kurt Weill’s adroit music on Harry 
Horner’s kaleidoscopic stage. 


CLAUDIA (Feb. 12) tells a simple story 
of human relations with skill, humor and 
emotion. Directed by the author, Rose 
Franken, it is excellently performed by 
a cast including Frances Starr, Dorothy 
McGuire as Claudia, and Donald Cook. 


NATIVE SON (Mar. 17) Orson Welles’ 
dynamic Mercury production of Richard 
Wright’s and Paul Green’s drama. Canada 
Lee gives a forceful and moving perform- 
ance of the Negro protagonist — uninten- 
tional murderer, victim of an unhappy 
social order. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA (Mar. 24) 
Katharine Cornell, producer and star of 


McClintic, with 
Fletcher 


Directed by Guthrie 
Raymond Massey, Bramwell 
and Cecil Humphreys. 


*WATCH ON THE RHINE (April 7) by 
Lillian Hellman, with Lucile Watson, 
Paul Lukas and Mady Christians in the 
cast. Scenery by Boris Aronson. Staged 
and produced by Herman Shumlin. 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE (April 4) second 
edition, with Hedi Stenuf, Skippy Baxter, 
the Four Bruises and LeVerne as hold- 
overs, and Betty Atkinson among the 
newcomers. Sets and costumes by Norman 
Bel Geddes. Staging, Gene Snyder. Pro- 
ducers, Sonja Henie and Arthur Wirtz. 


*THE BEAUTIFUL PEOPLE (April 27) 
written, staged and produced by William 
Saroyan, with Samual Leve set and 
Eugene Loring, Betsy Blair and Don 
Freeman in the cast. 


THE HAPPY DAYS (May 13) by Zoé 


Akins, with Raymond Sovey scenery and 


staging by Arthur Ripley. Producers, 
Raphael and Robert Hakim. 
— and Looking Backward 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28, 1940) 


Victor Moore in top form, William Gaxton 





going strong, Vera Zorina at her most 
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a polished, witty and engaging revival. | 





is pleased to present 


AND HIS FAMOUS ORCHESTRA 
(New York 


NDRA KALY 
p-. DANCING COMPANY 


MILLI MONTI 


WALTON & O'ROURKE 


AND THEIR PUPPET REVUE 


THE VELERO SISTERS 
AND THEIR RHUMBA BAND 
Reservations: Clrcle 5-9000 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 





graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind’s sho 
to Irving Berlin music riots happiy 
through a sufficiently fictitious New & 
leans. 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23, 1940) Ala 
Dinehart in a four-authored farce importa 
from Hollywood. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 19% 
Clarence Day's beguiling book tuma 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Rust 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who a 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
(Oct. 16, 1939) Kaufman and Harts 
excoriating take-off on Alexander Wook 
cott, as performed by Monty Wools 


supported by a giddy cast, provides a? 


riotous evening in the theatre. 


NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 193 
1940 version of Olsen and Johnsoti 
rowdy revue with stooge accompanimemt 


TOBACCO ROAD (Dee. 4, 1933) lifea 
the Georgia crackers, now in seventh yet 


CLOSED 

CRAZY WITH THE HEAT (Jan. 30-April 19) 
MY FAIR LADIES (Mar. 23—A pril 19) 
FLIGHT TO THE WEsT (Dec. 30-A pril 26) 
*THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS (April It 

27) 
CHARLEY’S AUNT (Oct. 17—May 3) 
Dec. 25—May 10) 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN (Feb, 11 May 10) 


MEET THE PEOPLE 











